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HERE was eloquence at the National Conference 
in Louisville, but it was not the eloquence of 
turgid oratory or of ringing denunciation or of 
flaming rhetoric. Rather it was 

The the eloquence of restraint, an 
Confercace eloquence more moving since 
it is less obviously a device to 
conceal lack of knowledge or failure of aim. The 
tremendous earnestness of the secretarial staff of 
the National Urban League as one by one the 
secretaries unrolled the record of the Negro’s 
fight to retain his place or to gain one in the indus- 
trial life of the nation was dramatically im- 
pressive. Here was no mere blatant protest—no 
whining excuses—no futile and empty resolutions. 
Without exaggeration or understatement, the ac- 
tual condition of the Negro in industry was set 
forth as it is North, East, South and West. Un- 
employment was analyzed and the economic forces 
which make for unemployment were interpreted 
and measured with special emphasis on their effect 


on black workers. 


Thus an adequate and comprehensive picture 
of the Negro in American industry approximately 
ten years after his sudden entrance into new occu- 
pations was presented. Trends in industrial de- 
velopment were outlined and the place of the 
Negro in the new industrialized South was examined 
by black men and white men who spoke not only 
from a knowledge of theoretical labor economics 
but from a knowledge of race relations in the 
South as they exist. 

The discussions were free from recriminations 
or evidences of racial antipathies, There was a 
wholesome difference of opinion, an invigorating 
enthusiasm, a scientific zeal for truth. Above all 
there was absolute frankness on the part of speak- 
ers of both races which is truly a good omen of 


better racial understanding. 
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‘COMMITTEE had been appointed after some 
discussion to interview the Louisville Board of 
Public Safety and to recommend the appointment 
of colored policemen to the 

There was rea- 


Tales of police 


Louisville police force. 
son enough. 
brutality, of indiscriminate arrests had been re- 
galed to the Urban League secretary—and then— 
there was the little girl, fifteen I believe she was. 
who had been lodged in jail with sordid, hardened 
“dope” addicts and coarse-voiced prostitutes and 
oily tongued procuresses. And the secretary had 
futilely tried to convince a police captain that she 
was only a little girl to be sent to the children’s 
home before her trial in the Juvenile Court. 

But the police captain was adamant. Fifteen? 
Why, she’s twenty-five if she’s a day. Shop- 
liftin’ too—We’re gonna give her a long ride—I 
ain’t seen her—but the officer says she’s twenty- 
five. And the secretary, being more or less of a 
sentimentalist, was wretched and the little girl 
stayed in jail. 

On the day the committee was to meet the Board 
of Public Safety, unfortunately, the two white 
members could not be present—unforeseen busi- 
ness engagements demanded their attention—and 
one of the colored members of the committee could 
not be located—whereupon the secretary and the 
other colored member constituted the committee 
and at the appointed time entered the office of the 
Department of Public Safety. 

The secretary and the lone colored board mem- 
ber presented their petition. It was brief and little 
time was consumed in the presentation. The an- 
swer of the director was equally brief. “No,” he 
said firmly, “there will be no colored police in 
The public won’t stand for it. This 
They may have them in Chicago 


Louisville. 
is the South. 
but they won't have them here.” 

The secretary mentioned that San Antonio, 


Texas, had one or two. Evidently he was not 


heard. For the director continued, “Sorry, gentle- 
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men, but even if we wanted to, we couldn't, we 
haven't got the money for extra police.” This was 
final. The secretary thanked him and the board 
and he and his lone committeeman quietly left. 
They had failed again. 

When the editor learned that the Conference of 
the National Urban League was to be in Louis- 
ville he was elated. He knew from experience 
that the hospitality of Kentucky was not a myth. 
There would be changes, evidences of progress be- 
cause Louisville has among its colored citizens 
those with the courage of youth and the experience 
of age and the energy of America. 

He saw change and progress. Imposing busi- 
ness blocks stood where shacks leaned precariously 
six years ago. And as the editor stood admiring 
these examples of thrift and vision, he heard the 
cadenced tread of marching feet. He turned— 
and there coming up the sidewalk was a platoon 
of police going on duty. 

Six years is not a long time as time goes. 

The editor’s mind raced back to the meeting of 
the committee when he, as secretary of the Louis- 
ville Urban League, had presented his petition for 
colored police. He remembered his failure and 
somehow he wanted to laugh. 


Leading the platoon, which was in a column of 
two’s, were two colored policemen. 


UPPORTUNITY 


T IS noteworthy that investigation has failed to 
show any definitely planned conspiracy to de- 
prive Negroes of their traditional occupations. 
Wherever the research student 
has looked for the causes of 
Negro unemployment, there he 
has found the operation of 
economic forces stronger than the forces of race. 
Isolated cases apparently exist, but the Conference 


AsToA 
Conspiracy 


again and again was impressed by the fact that 
unemployment among Negroes was not stimulated 
artificially by racial antagonism but followed the 
curve of general unemployment throughout the 
country. 

In every city where Negroes lose their tradi- 
tional jobs to white men or women, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of some to ascribe these losses 
to new aggressions on the part of those whose 
racial attitudes they have learned to fear. Where 
this assumption has been based on conjecture it 
has the possibility of infinite harm arousing on 
the part of the Negro a bitterness which may blind 
him to the real causes of his displacement and 
thus render him unfit to act intelligently in remov- 
ing these causes or of meeting the competition of 
a new element in the labor market. It is impor- 
tant that through press and pulpit and other forces 
of public opinion the Negro worker shall be ap- 
prised of the changes which are taking place in 
American industry and be prepared to meet these 
changes in so far as he is able. 


Mrs. Henry L. Moses 
Mrs. ALFRED H. SCHOELLKOPF 


National Urban League. 


Seven o'clock 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


extends a cordial invitation to you to attend 


—~A DINNE R..... 


in Honor of Its New Board Members 


to be held at the 
CAFE BOULEVARD 


132 West 41st, Street (just off Broadway), New York City. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 8th, 1929 
SPEAKERS:—Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial Commissioner of the State of 


New York; Lioyp Garrison; EuGene KincKLe Jones, Executive Secretary, 


Spirituals—Utica Jubilee Singers, National Broadcasting Artists, Station WJZ.” 


Send reservations to 17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Miss Carouine B. CHAPIN 
Mr. Evsrivcge BAncrort PIERCE 


$2.75 per plate 
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The Present Status of Negro Labor 


By T. Arnovp 


HE popular notion that Negro workers are be- 

ing forced to recede from the favorable posi- 
ton they acquired during and after the war has 
called forth extravagant estimates as to the extent 
of the Joss and from all directions solutions and 
panaceas have come. I hope only to point out 
that Negro workers are shifting or being shifted 
from occupation to occupation—sometimes to their 
detriment and at other times to their advantage; 
that this shifting is the result of economic factors 
and not racial proscription; that the substitution 
of white workers for Negro workers is compen- 
sated for in part, if not in whole, by the measur- 
able advance in varied vocations observable in 
many sections of the country; and that further 
progress in this direction, a necessity because of 
our growing number of schooled young people. 
can be attained through reshaping objectives, build- 
ing on the experience the race has acquired in long 
accustomed fields and emphasizing self-help as a 
means of producing an awareness of strength and 
potentiality. 

Let me state in the outset that it is fallacious 
to consider Negro labor as an abstract entity. The 
ills they suffer are only partially racial, Unem- 
ployment among them finds its parallel in unem- 
ployment among white workers and the cause in 
both instances may be traced to fundamental econ- 
omic factors which either group, separately or 
together, is powerless to obviate. Negro workers 
are prosperous when white workers are prosper- 
ous, less so perhaps, but the trend in one case is 
the same always as in the other. It behooves us 
therefore to consider the effect upon workers of 
all races of certain outstanding developments of 
recent yars which are at the base of the present 
dificulties Negro workers face. I shall name only 
two of them. First, the movement away from the 
farms to industrial cities; and second, the so-called 
mechanization of industry. 

Between 1920 and 1925 the farm population de- 
chned about 2,000,000, or an average of 400,000 
a year. In 1920 the total farm population was 
31.6M,269. On January 1, 1927, it was 27,892,- 
000, or more than four and one half million de- 
crease in seven years. Between 1920 and 1925 
there was a decline of about 120,000 in the num- 
ber of colored“farmers in the South. There was 
an absolute decrease of close to 80,000 in the farm 
tenant class. Of the 2,500,000 tenant farmers in 
1925 only 636,000, or about one-fourth, were col- 
ored. Although the number of Negro tenants de- 
clined by 80,000, the total number of tenants in 
the South went up 10,000, showing an increase of 
90,000 white farmers. A release sent out from 
Hampton Institute in February, 1928, reads, in 
part, as follows: “Georgia has lost one-third of 
its Negro farmers between 1920 and 1925, and is 
still losing them. One out of every six tillers of 
the soil in South Carolina has departed for parts 


unknown. One out of every eight in Arkansas 
has gone, and in Alabama one out of every ten left 
plow to rust.” 

What machinery is doing to the labor of men 
is common knowledge to every one. Practically 
every industry is producing more with less human 
man power. Recently 3,000 musicians lost their 
places in New York theatres with the advent of 
sound pictures. On this point Secretary James J. 
Davis has said: “In less than ten years the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased by 20,- 
000,000. To supply the needs of this large num- 
ber, it would now take 140 men for every 100 
men employed on the production scale of 1919. 
Instead we are meeting the nation’s demands with 
fewer workers.” 

These two factors therefore—the lure of the city 
which has attracted both white and colored rural 
workers, and the mechanization of industry which 
has thrown into idleness workers of every race 
and nationality in the country—are responsible for 
the dilemma in which Negroes find themselves to- 
day: namely, the replacement of Negro workers 
by whites. As a consequence white men are driving 
trucks and express wagons in the South, repairing 
streets, doing the scavanger work, delivering ice on 
their backs where formerly Negroes delivered and 
white men collected for deliveries, serving as 
waiters and bellmen in hotels and doing other tasks 
which were once regarded only fit for Negroes. This 
same practice passes beyond menial occupations to 
the building trades where impressive losses are felt 
keenly. Insurance companies and fraternal orders 
complain that their revenue has been curtailed be- 
cause of decreased earning power of their constit- 
uents and the morale of certain sections has been 
adversely influenced because of it. The transforma- 
tion goes on in the North as well where elevator 
operators, doormen, house servants, and hotel 
men are more often white than colored. 


For almost two years attempts have been made 
to trace the cause to vicious dsign on the part of 
prejudiced whites. Investigation has failed to re- 
veal concerted effort in this dirction, but it has 
shown the uncontrollable impulse to preserve one’s 
self at the expense of social prestige and tradition. 
That Caucasians are content to lay pavement and 
drive garbage carts in open view of Negroes is 
the result of dire necessity and not propaganda. 
The textile industry in North and South Carolina, 
the wide-spread advertisement given to industrial 
centers by Chambers of Commerce, the false real 
estate prophecies of Florida, the anxiety over the 
generally accepted opinion that “industry is mov- 
ing South,” together with the unprofitableness of 
farming in its present muddled form, have filled 
the cities with unemployed farmers. The turn to- 
ward Republicanism in the South under the banner 
of prosperity has awakened faith in the possibili- 
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ties of the larger cities which the administration is 
expected to favor in return for unprecedented sup- 
port. Failing to find work at the end of their 
journey to the cities they have forsaken pride and 
class and taken whatever sort of work offered. 

But no one can claim that the loss has been 
greater than the gain. It is easy to observe defi- 
ciencies from preempted ranks, but the trickling 
here and there of a few Negro workers into lines 
that have been occupied almost wholly by white 
labor goes on unnoticed. In 1920 Chicago and New 
York could boast of having some colored workers 
in all but one of the principal occupations listed in 
the census classification. Our next census will prob- 
ably show Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and other cities equally as prosperous. In 
Atlanta, Savannah and Jacksonville where much 
can be heard respecting the transference of jobs 
from colored to white, business goes on as usual 
on Auburn Avenue and Broad Streets. Fourth 
Avenue in Birmingham, Beale Street in Memphis, 
Wylie Avenue in Pittsburgh, St. Antoine in De- 
troit and Center Avenue in Cleveland are still 
thriving mercantile centers notwithstanding the 
generally accepted view that Negroes are losing 
place in industry. Negro salesmen and saleswomen 
are becoming more numerous. White firms are us- 
ing them to sell goods among their race. Chain 
stores and some few department stores in Chicago 
are giving employment to saleswomen. More auto- 
mobile mechanics and drivers of trucks and cars 
are being used today than ever, and an increasing 
number of men and women are entering the field 
of industrial chemistry. 

The fact is that colored workers are entering 
varied vocations more rapidly than the casual 
observer knows, A recent tabulation compiled 
from reports from a number of cities shows ad- 
vances made in March as follows: 


Chicago reveals the most significant gains 
in diversified employment for Negroes. A new 
department store has opened with 38 colored 
saleswomen, 60 per cent of the working force. 
A garment factory installed Negro operators, 
and anothetr salesman has been added to the 
force of a furniture store. 

Other cities also report gains in skilled and 
semi-skilled pursuits. In Los Angeles women 
continue to enter the garment industry in 
small numbers, and a skilled operator from 
New York was offered the position of floor 
lady in a factory employing Mexican operat- 
ors. A steel and machinery plant in Minnea- 
polis has “let down the bars” to skilled Negro 
workers and has employed its first Negro ma- 
chinist, while the manufacturers of a popular 
motor car have taken on three skilled men in 
that city. A new grocery with a Negro man- 
ager and several employers has been opened 
in Kansas City. Many gardeners have secured 
work in Springfield, Ill. The Industrial De- 
partment of the St. Louis Urban League reports 
that the demand for skilled and semi-skilled 


workers in manufacturing and the building 
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trades reached the highest point for the year 
in March, constituting 1] per cent of the total 
demand. A famous hotel in Atlantic City in- 
stalled a corps of Negro waiters when the Eu- 
ropean waiters went on strike on the eve of 
the Easter rush, A downtown chain drug store 
in Philadelphia has installed three soda foun- 
tain attendants, A Chicago candy company en- 
ployed 200 girls, making its first venture in 
Negro help. 

Many Negroes went to Detroit in March, 
but the Urban League of that city warns 
against further influx. “There are no jobs,” 
the League reports. St. Louis, however, re- 
ports employment on the up-grade and a defi- 
nite movement of labor into the city, especia!- 
ly from the rural districts of neighboring 
states and Missouri. Philadelphia notes a fall- 
ing off in arrivals and steady employment in 
construction work for many Negroes already 
there. Many Negroes have been employed in 
repairing streets in Des Moines, Denver and 
Hot Springs, Ark., and in Omaha the resump- 
tion of street railway and building construc- 
tion has improved employment possibilities. 
The unemployment situation is reported as 
acute in Richmond, Virginia, with Negroes 
leaving the city in search of work, 

Employment in the foundries of Chicago 
showed an increase but in other fields, “in- 
creased unemployment gave employers of 
common laborers and day workers opportunity 
to offer lower wages than the regular scale.” 
In Kansas City there is a noticeable influx 
of both white and colored workers. 


It would be a mistake, however, to think that all 
is well with colored workers. Conditions are far 
from satisfactory. Of the 1,000,000 Negroes en- 
gaged in industry the majority are unskilled work- 
ers in steel and iron plants, lumber and turpentine 
mills, slaughter houses, railroad construction, and 
the like. Of the 1,500,000 women in gainful occu- 
pations, all but 80,000 of them were in agriculture. 
domestic and personal service, dressmaking, to- 
bacco factories and teaching. No other classifica- 
tion had as many as 10,000. Detroit boasts of 
15,000 workers in the Ford plant alone, but in the 
numerous other cities in which the Ford Company 
makes or assembles cars, Negroes are employed as 
janitors, truckers and porters. For the present the 
automobile factories, chain stores, textile mills, box 
factories and rubber plants new to the South are 
doing likewise. While it is possible to find in Ohio 
iron factories and steel plants employing as high as 
50 and 60 per cent colored workers, they are for 
the most part confined to laborious and unskilled 
tasks. 


Moreover there has been no real advance in the | 


attitude of organized labor toward colored work- 
ers. I can discover no change in practice during the 
past fifteen years, save the partial victory of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. As desirable 
as Negro membership would be to both white and 
colored workers, and as persistently as some have 
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fought for it, sentiment in labor circles is still set 
against Negro participation. The radical wing of 
the labor movement is bidding for support and is 
probably adding some Negro workers to its ranks. 
But it is safe to say that unpleasant experiences 
lately between Negroes and the labor movement 
have outnumbered the pleasant ones. Unionism 
breaks down between black and white when it would 
give advantage to either side in times like these. 
The conquering influence of self-preservation over- 
rides doctrine and ritual. Hence, Negro union 
building tradesmen, applying for work at a union 
employmnet office, may work when white tradesmen 
have been supplied and not until then, 


The rank and file are concerned about their jobs. 
They are aware of a fierce struggle between them- 
selves and their white fellow workers. They are 
not always sure of its origin or purpose; they 
may think there is concerted propaganda to take 
their jobs away from them, but they are agreed 
that the situation is real and their thoughts and 
conversations center around it. In all the other 
contests the Negro has had he has fought for gains. 
Today he is fighting against losses. Even in the 
combats against housing segregation laws he was in 
reality not fighting against giving up property but 
to acquire new possessions in territory that the race 
had not before occupied. Heretofore his employ- 
ment problem has been chiefly one of advance- 
ment to positions commensurate with ability, To- 
day he is endeavoring to hold the line against ad- 
vancing armies of white workers intent upon gain- 
ing and content to accept occupations which were 
once thought too menial for white hands. But he 
is not holding the lines; he is receding blindly with 
no objective in view from which to maneouver. 

While the motivating influence behind these 
changes is economic rather than racial something 
can be done about it. The pressing need of the 
hour is a plan for the Negro’s occupational future. 
This he has never had. He was brought to this 
country a slave and did the farming and other 
tasks that were assigned him for more than three 
hundred years. He moved North during and after 
the war to the number of something approximat- 
ing a million to meet industrial exigencies created 
by the war crisis. In between these two epochal 
events he has made entrance into industry when 
there was a strike to be broken, a shortage of labor 
for which white men could not be found, some- 
thing onerous to be done, when pay was less than 
that paid others, or when some other emergency 
made his labor expedient. And when emergencies 
subsided he was discharged and left to find his 
way as best he could. 
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While appeals to employers for positions on 
the basis of fitness should never be abandoned the 
present state of industrial uncertainty makes it en- 
cumbent upon the Negro that he do certain things 
for himself. Lacking opportunities for apprentice- 
ship he can make effective demand upon Land 
Grant college and trade schools for thorough 
courses in mechanical arts. Our losses in building 
operations have been due in part to our failure 
to apprentice or to follow courses of instruction 
in schools, In parts of the South in which the 
Negro once had a monopoly in the building trades 
no new carpenters, brick-masons, plasterers and 
painters are taking the places of the old men who 
are now passing on. Trade schools located through- 
out the South have been unable to supply the de- 
mand or young men have been without inclination 
to take the courses. The public vocational schools 
of our larger Northern cities are filled with white 
children with only an occasional colored face. 
Federal funds were withdrawn from a Negro school 
in the middle west because public sentiment op- 
posed vocational training. 


The race once acquired a reputation for cooking, 
barbering, catering and domestic service. Negroes 
were the wagon drivers, laundresses, hackmen, me- 
chanics, tenant farmers, moulders, street pavement 
workers, harness makers, shoe makers and long- 
shoremen. From the experience gained in these 
vocations we should have developed drayage cor- 
porations, laundry establishments, building con- 
tractors, engineers, land-owners, tool makers, 
manufacturers, leather dealers, and street pave- 
ment contractors. Owners as well as skilled me- 
chanics should now be common. Here is a foun- 
dation upon which to construct a degree of skill 
as well as ownership that will serve to prevent 
exploitation. 


Having demonstrated proficiency to the point 
where the ability of Negroes to do skilled work 
is no longer questioned it ought to be possible 
to direct efforts in definite fields until reputation 
is established in them, The peculiarities and traits 
often thought to be the possession of Negroes on- 
ly could be capitalized so as to give place to large 
numbers of Negro workers where competition 
would be negligible. A program such as we have 
in mind would take into consideration how far 
the Negro could push his demand for positions 
on the strength of his buying or consuming power. 
That Chicago has been able to prove the practic- 
ability of this idea is reason to believe that it can 
be made to work in St. Louis, Indianapolis, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Kansas City and other 
cities that have large Negro populations. 
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Present Trends in the Employment 
of Negro Labor 


By Cuar.es S. JOHNSON 


relationship of Negro labor, considered as 
an identifiable unit, with general labor trends 
appears in bolder re clief in periods of rapid busi- 
ness fluctuations, It is only when the relationship 
is considered that discussion of individual fortunes 
in industry may be removed from the universe of 
sorcery and mysticism. There is a justifiable con- 
cern over the apparent losses sustained by Negro 
workers. But there are certain observations here 
which deserve mention in the interest of intelli- 
gent appreciaation of the problems involved. In 
the first place, we know, roughly, the present dis- 
tribution of Negro workers in the United States, 
and we are aware of certain gross social and eco 


nomic trends: 4 Percent 
Work No. Total of total 


Farm labor (own farm)........ 653,217 1,850,119 35.30 
Working out - 421,551 2,055,278 20.51 


Dairy farmers, farmers and 
stock raisers +, Geter 925,192 6,201,261 14.90 
Dairy farms, farm and 
farm labor 
Farmers (gen. 
Fishermen and oystermen 
Lumber men (2 years).. 


ee 924,319 6,004,580 15.37 
5,765 52.836 10.91 
48,813 385,088 12.67 


Coal mine operatives.......... 4,597 733,936 7.43 

Carpenters 34,243 887,379 3.85 
Laborers— 

Lumber & furniture industries 106,276 320,613 33.14 

Iron and steel industries 105,641 720.613 14.47 


12,816 76,3515 16.80 


Cotton mills 
8,708 9.731 89.48 


Turpentine distillers 


Ship and boat building...... 17,149 69,196 24.78 
Machinists, millwrights & tool- 

makers 10,286 894,662 1.15 
Cigar and tobacco. 19,849 145,222 13.66 
Slaughtering and packing 7.4 49.991 15.11 
Longshoremen er 27,337 85,928 31.81 
Chauffeurs ....... 38,578 285.045 13.53 
Porters (except in stores). 59,431 88,168 67.40 
Servants 481,590 270,946 


The first intelligent ‘concentration of interest 
should be upon what is happening in those indus- 
tries which have.,been, in the past, a refuge for 
Negro workers: 

(a) Agriculture has accounted for 35 per cent 
of the Negro workers, and the concentra- 
tion has been in cotton. Since 1923 there 
has been a serious per capita decline in 
crop produetion and this has had the double 
effect of limiting returns for agricultural 
workers and forcing migration from the 
country to the cities and industrial centers. 
Bituminous coal mining has absorbed in 
West Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, I]linois 
and some parts of Pennsylvania, thousands 
of Negroes. The industry is seriously up- 
set by over-production, excess of miners, and 
this in the face of a curtailed use of coal. 
One instance will suffice. Increased econ- 
omies in the use of coal in power produc- 
tion in public utilities plants have resulted 
in a decrease of 43 per cent in consumption. 


(b 


new employment for 2,100,000, leaving a net un- 


(ec) The lumber industry has been slow in re- 
covering from the war slump and for sev- 
eral years has actually declined. 

Iron and steel work in which Negroes have 
found employment readily has declined 
consistently since 1923. 

(e) Building construction has been noticeably 
unsteady and although highway construc- 
tion has increased it has scarcely served to 
compensate for losses. 

These are fields in which Negroes have found 
largest employment. But some other factors are 
to be likewise noted: The fields which have not 
been open on a large scale to Negroes have also 
experienced a slump, or are destined for it. Among 
these are the textile industry, and food products. 
The petroleum industry which alone was expand- 
ing at a rapid rate, as a result of the opening of 
new wells, has come under the observation of 
President Hoover and his zeal for conserving these 
natural resources, A result is restriction on out- 
put. All of these industries in their suspended ac- 
tivity have thrown labor upon the market. Add to 
these factors the rapid introduction of labor saving 
devices during the past 10 years, and as one econ- 
omist has pointed out, the rearrangement in plant 
layout, the simplified routing of materials which 
under the old system required common labor, and 
the substitution of machinery for hand labor, the 
problem of excess labor begins to assert itself. 


(d) 


There are actually fewer factory laborers than 
there were in 1920. 

Since the war the entrance of women in increas- 
ing numbers to industry has brought new complica- 
tions, not because they have no business there, but 
because their usefulness in untried lines has been 
proved to the displacement of the traditional male. 
A paradox is observed at this point in the two ob- 
servable phenomena which can be measured: high 
wages appear along with increasing unemploy- 
ment, and this is a manifest contradiction of the 
law of supply and demand. The speculation is 
that there is some absorption in the new industries. 


There are as yet no means of determining with 
accuracy the extent of this absorption, or whether. 
really, instead of absorption there is a widening 
fringe of unemployment. William A. Berridge. 
economist of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has made certain estimates which prove 
valuable here. 

Using 1923 as a base year he estimates the un- 
employment for that year at 1,000,000, the in- 
crease in supply of employables through popula- 
tion growth at 3,000,000, the number of farm 
wostens moving to town at 1,000,000, the decline 
in employment at’ 1,200,000 as against possible 
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employment of about 4,000,000. 
Assuming, then, that the Negro 
workers are affected by these 
same forces in the same degree, 
there would be expected a dis- 
placement of at least 400,000 or 
300,000 more than were unem- 
ployed in 1923. It will be re- 
membered that our picture of 
Negro industrial participation was 
set in 1923. The proportion of 
workers to the population is 
higher among Negroes than for 
any other class and this would 
contribute to the seriousness of 
these purely non-racial forces af- 
fecting the Negro workers. More- 
over Berridge’s estimates do not 
take into account immigration. 
Negro labor is more seriously af- 
fected by this than other classes 
because they, like the immigrants, 
represent simple new recruits to 
industry and are in harshest com- 
petition. We think of immigra- 
tion, however, in terms of the 
quota restrictions which do not include the heavy 
immigration of common labor from Mexico which 
has reached nearly a half million during the past 
ten years. 

The causes behind the displacement of Negro 
workers are not far to seek. Where their old 
traditional positions have not been reduced in 
man power their numerical increases in indus- 
try have been halted by the pressure of excess 
white labor from other fields: from rural sections 
and from normal population expansion, willing to 
accept any grade of work and almost any pay. 
There has been much discussion of certain insidious 


Dressing Leather in Hide and Leather Plant 
—Photo by K. D. Ganaway. 
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Shaping Roofing Patterns 
—Photo by K. D. Ganaway. 


and concerted forces at work to oust Negroes from 
jobs and there may be such. The only comment 
that it seems safe to make on this is that the in- 
sidious forces are not necesary so long as the 
economic ones are in action. 

The one outstanding speculation at present that 
is as vital to labor in general as to Negro labor is 
to what extent this known excess created by re- 
duced man power is being absorbed in new lines. 
Some of these general new lines are the partial by- 
products of the automobile industry, such as gar- 
ages, service stations, the radio industry, road con- 
struction, moving pictures, etc. It appears that 
despite the observed Negro losses 
and a certain amount of unem- 
ployment there are few bread lines 
and such emergencies as reflect 
acuteness. What then are the Ne- 
groes doing, if anything? As the 
most convenient though admit- 
tedly limited test of this, I have 
examined the industrial records 
of two hundred Negro families 
representing about 1,000 persons 
in Nashville, Tennessee, a city 
with a Negro population which is 
over 30 per cent of the total. The 
data cover the period from Janu- 
ary, 1928, to the present. Of the 
200 there were 190 male heads of 
families and chief bread winners 
selected by the random salary 
method of every tenth family; less 
than 8 per cent were involuntarily 
unemployed, and there were noted 
53 persons, or 27.3 per cent of the 
group, in occupations that might 
be described as “new” to Negroes. 
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There were 11 truck drivers, 4 contracting car- 
penters, 4 grain weighers and workers, 3 concrete 
finishers for road work, 2 garage workers, 2 boot- 
leggers, and a string of such other occupations as 
mortar mixer, concrete mixer, automobile mechanic. 
gas pipe leyer, car washers, floor waxer, telephone 
lineman, ice and coal dealers, acid testers, hosiery 
mill packer, blue print operators, junkman, lino- 
type setter, insurance agent, machinist’s helper, 
boiler maker’s helper, chiropodist, embalmer, and 
sales manager. 

The avenues for expansion, it would appear, 
have been distributed inconspicuously among many 
lines. We have been accustomed to think of Negro 
accessions in the mass. As with labor in general 
the “service” occupations associated with the 
automobile have provided work for Negroes, al- 
though of an unskilled character for the most part. 
as car washers, garage attendants, greasers, chauf- 
feurs, truck drivers and mechanics. The road work 
has absorbed some as laborers and concrete work- 
ers. Negro business itself has made some, though 
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minor contributions. The number of insurance 
salesmen and office workers has increased. In the 
elevation of the entire group through special train- 
ing a small portion of the would-be excess has heen 
removed through the schools to the profession: of 
teaching and medicine. 

Reverting once more to the Nashville figures, 
the duration of employment in the same establ ish- 
ment was taken as a rough test of the rapidity of 
displacement of Negroes from old strongholds: Of 
the 130 male heads of families employed where 
industrial records could be secured in full, 18 or 
14 per cent had been on their jobs less than one 
year, 33 or 25 per cent between | and 5 years, 29 
or 22 per cent between 5 and 10 years, 16 or 12 
per cent between 10 and 15 years, and 34 or 26 
per cent over 15 years. 

If we may take so smail a sampling as a guide, 
it is evident that despite the coming of white men 
into the common labor jobs of public service, in 
the textile factories and occasionally into the ho- 
tels, many of the old strongholds remain firm. 


Riverbank Blues 


By Sterwinc A. Brown 


MAN git his feet set in a sticky mudbank 
A man git dis yellow water in his blood, 


No need for hopin’, no need for doin’ 
Muddy streams keep him fixed for good. 


Little Muddy, Big Muddy, Moreau and Osage, 
Little Mary's, Big Mary's, Cedar Creek, 

Flood dere muddy water roundabout a man’s roots. 
Keep him soaked and stranded and git him weak. 


Lazy sun shinin’ on a little cabin 

Lazy moon glistnin’ over river trees; 

Ole river whisperin’, lappin’ ’gainst de long roots, 
‘Plenty of rest and peace in these... 


Big mules, black loam, apple and peach trees ;— 
But seems lak de river washes us down 

Past de rich farms, away from de fat lands, 
Dumps us in some ornery riverbank town. 


Went down to de river, sot me down and listened, 
Heard de water talkin’ quiet, quiet lak and slow; 
‘Ain’ no need fo’ hurry, take yo’ time, take yo time; 
Heard it sayin’—‘Baby, hyeah’s de way life go. . 


Dat is what it tole me as I watched it slowly rollin’, 
But somp’n way inside me rared up and say, 

Better be moving . . . better be travellin’ ... 
Riverbank’ll git you ef you stay... . 


Towns are sinkin’ deeper, deeper in de riverbank, 
Takin’ on de ways of dere sulky Ole Man— 


Takin’ on his creepy ways, takin’ on his evil ways, 


te Bes’ git ’way, a long way . . . whiles you can. 


Man got his sea too lak de Mississippi 
Ain't got so long for a whole lot longer way, 
Man better move some, better not get rooted 


Muddy water fool you, ef you stay... . 


May, ‘929 
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The Negro in the Industrial South 


T is plain that the story of the Negro in degrada- 

tion and progress is mainly to be written in 
terms of economic forces. We have been too much 
in the habit of talking about the Negro in terms 
of his moral, racial, psychological characteristics 
and too little inclined to look at him in his eco- 
nomic aspects. 

In picturing the possible future of the Negro in 
the industrial South, it 15 not possible to judge very 
much from the past performance. Statistics do not 
shed much light on the question. The Negro peo- 
ple and the South, in which the great bulk of them 
live, are passing through a transition stage. We 
need to think and speak in terms of dynamics rather 
than of statics, If we try to particularize too 
much we are likely to fail to see the forest for the 
leaves. 

The great fact about the South is that for a long 
time it was poor and now it is becoming rich. The 
old South up to the period of about 1880 showed 
riches only to the casual eye. About this wealth 
and elegance a great deal of romance has clustered: 
but the moonlight and magnolias were for a small 
minority. The whole economic system rested on 
the work of black slaves and of poor whites so 
excluded from economic participation that they 
were equally bondmen. There was little diversity 
of employments or inventiveness. There was simply 
stagnating routine, This was the main reason for 
the South’s inability to recover quickly from the 
effects of the Civil War. The economic system had 
no resiliency. An agricultural society had been 
laid flat, and there was a conspicuous lack of in- 
dustrial or commercial skill to help pick it up. 

The almost universal poverty in the old South 
made for neglect and mistreatment of the Negro. 
A people economically circumscribed are apt to 
be pious. self-righteous, suspicious, selfish. The 
upper class of whites might be paternalistic, but 
were rarely generous. They took no chances with 
their social or economic order. They conceived 
that their own safety depended upon the definite. 
permanent subordination of the Negro, and out of 
this came racial prejudice, to give it its mildest 
name; but when the Reconstruction period was 
over, the South turned a new leaf. Important lead- 
ers realized that the old South had made a mistake 
in pursuing agriculture with staple crops exclusive- 
ly. They preached the doctrine that the South 
must turn to manufacture if she hoped to regain 
her place in the life of the nation. 

The day of industrial advocacy was the most 
hopeful one in the life of all the southern people— 
white and black alike. Cotton factories were built 
in large numbers, and the poor whites were rescued 
from penury and isolation by beine brought into 
the mills as operatives. In the fifty years since 
1880, through favorable natural resources and an 
ebundant cheap labor supply, the South has forged 
ahead until she is now the industrial focus of the 
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United States. The most conspicuous movement 
in American industry today is that of northern tex- 
tile manufacturers to southern localities. It is a 
migration almost unparalleled in the history of 
manufactures. 

All of this has meant that the South has prog- 
ressed from a deficit basis to a basis of relative 
economic plenty and that plenty will probably 
grow to economic surplus. An economic system 
which was cramped and atrophied is now receiving 
new blood and takes on the aspects of vitality and 
rapid growth, In all of this the Negro finds his 
first real economic hope. There is release from 
agriculture ridden by a vicious credit system, with 
the prospect of an independent life in urban com- 
munities, 

It is still commonly said that the Negro is poorly 
adapted to industrial employment—that he has 
been bred up to husbandry and cannot fit into an 
industrial tempo. He is said to be shiftless, un- 
skilful, unreliable, thriftless. It is important to 
remember that at the outset of industrial growth in 
the South, all of these things and many more were 
alleged of the poor whites. Few darker pictures 
have ever been painted of any population than were 
used to describe the poor whites of the southern 
tenant farm and mountain holding. The poor 
whites were declared to be hardly above the status 
of the settled Indian—ignorant, dirty, immoral, 
vicious, and above all, lazy. However, when they 
were brought into the factories they rapidly proved 
themselves to be excellent industrial workers— 
adaptable, capable, quick to pick up a skill which 
had been thoroughly alien to their old employments 
for many generations. 

With respect to the posture of the Negro in the 
South today, it must be remembered that social 
content is closely pointed with economic inferiority. 
When the Negro becomes a patent economic asset, 
much of our racial prejudice against him will melt 
away. It has been so with the poor whites—a class 
which was once despised has now come to be 
cherished. The labor of the poor whites is in 
brisk demand; and so we begin to attend to their 
education and their political opinions. Mill vil- 
lages have become nurseries of their social im- 
provement. We shall be more mindful of the 
Negro’s rights and potentialities when it is more 
obvious that he has something which the white 
South requires. 

The new period of economic diversification and 
approaching plenty in the South may put us in 
mind to exploit the resources offered by nine mil- 
lion Negroes. We shall not be so anxious to pro- 
tect a precarious white supremacy, but will be 
moved by the desire for greater riches to allow 
latitude and betterment to the Negroes. Most of 
our crimes against the Negro proceeded from the 
economic insufficiency. Poverty makes sinners of 
us all. I have often thought that the verse in the 
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New Testament about it being harder for a rich 
man to get into heaven than for a camel to get 
through the eye of a needle ought to be turned 
around; the difficulty is going to be for a poor 
man to get into heaven because his limitations 
breed in him hatreds and shortsightedness. 


The old plantation system restricted and con- 
fined the Negro; the new industrial system puts 
him in motion. I do not mean to imply, of course, 
that there were not many people in the old South 
and in the South since the Civil War who have 
been earnstly solicitous for the advancement of the 
Negro. There have been devoted pioneers in edu- 
cation, religion and race relationships; but all their 
prayers and anxieties have been of less effect in 
bettering the condition of the Negro than the purely 
objective developments such as the World War and 
the restriction upon immigration which have opened 
jobs for the Negro, North and South. It shows 
again that we cannot get away from the over- 
whelming importance of economic forces in the 
life af the Negro. It has been much the same with 
our whole rural population. I was brought up 
on this, that and the other program for enriching 
country life. Individuals strained their inventive- 
ness and their pocketbooks, societies were formed, 
legislatures were besought, farm demonstration 
agents and home economics teachers were dis- 
patched into rural districts to help render farm life 
less destitute and lonesome. 


I suppose all this had some result, but it was 
far less than that which fell out from the invention 
of the internal combustion engine. The cheap auto- 
mobile has given the farm population social con- 
tacts, earning power and a degree of assimilation 
to the life of the whole community of which no 
one dreamed before. If well-wishers of the farm 
people of the South had been wise, instead of beg- 
ging for goodness, education and a cooperative 
spirit, they would have prayed: “O God, send us 
a carburetor and a high compression cylinder.” 


You have all seen movies in which the title of 
the picture is decorated with a scene intended to 
express the spirit of the whole picture. Thus, if it 
turns about the World War, the background will 
be composed of a shadowy cannon. If we could 
take a picture of Southern life today, I believe we 
would have chosen for our frontispiece an outline 
of a machine in giant proportions. The machine 
is destined to be the greatest modifying influence 
upon the life of the Negro in the South. Every- 
body knows it is a good thing to get Negroes into 
industry. The attempt at fitting them for indivi- 
dual penetration has been valiant but unsuccessful. 
I went the other day to visit a class of Negro boys 
in shoemaking in an industrial training school. 
The instructor was showing them how to fasten a 
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hog bristle to the end of a waxed thread to make 
a sharp point for sewing on the soles. The teacher 
explained to the boys that this was a bristle of a 
special Russian hog which was particularly stiff, 
After a long time the class was still practicing in 
attaching these bristles. So far as 1 know, shoes 
are not made by hand any more, and they are re- 
paired also by machinery, This class and many 
others like it represent wasted effort. The prepara- 
tion of the Negro artisan is not racially or socially 
very important, I think. This is the day of mass 
movements with great economic forces pushing 
men here and there into this and that employment 
willy-nilly. The individual does not have to think 
—the machine is much cleverer than he is and does 
his thinking for him. 

The supply of poor whites in the South available 
for the new industrial system is getting low. There 
is evidence of this in the recent series of strikes 
in textile communities of Tennessee and Carolinas. 
It is my guess that before long industrial employ- 
ment of Negroes in the South will not be confined to 
cotton-seed oil mills, tobacco factories and fertil- 
izer works, but will be prominent in many of the 
higher grades of fabrication, as, for example, in 
the textile factories. Tremendous danger lurks in 
this potential recourse to Negro industrial workers. 
The poor whites of the South have been badly ex- 
ploited in manufactures and are only now begin- 
ning to emerge from long hours and low wages. 
Particularly because of the influx of northern in- 
dustry, it may be that resort to Negroes for factory 
workers will mean a new submergence of the 
South’s industrial labor. Perhaps the competition 
of Negroes will tend to throw the poor whites back 
into their old disabilities under which they suf- 
fered because of the competition of slave labor 
before the Civil War. 

The constantly greater tendency to machines 
which economize labor may make the introduction 
of Negroes more gradual than it would otherwise 
be, and thus ease the process, The greatest hope for 
solution of this problm lies, however, in the grow- 
ing diversification of Southern industry. The cot- 
ton manufacture has been held the white man’s 
employment because there was almost no other in- 
dustry. Every new industrial opportunity that 
opens means that greater latitude will be allowed 
to the Negro. The Negro’s entrance into industry 
will be through the door of the rougher opera- 
tions first and he will probably fall heir to in- 
dustries presenting bad conditions previously de- 
serted by white workers. The whites in the South 
have been through an industrial tutelage which has 
been long and still is arduous, but with all its 
drawbacks it has meant salvation, and T think we 
may predict the same for large numbers in our 
Negro population. 
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Columbus and St. Louis 


(In the annual report of Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the National Urban League, 
which was published in the April Oproxiunity, St. Louis and Columbus were omitted. Therefore 
we are publishing summaries of the activities of the Urban League in these two cities. 


-—Editor. ) 


XOLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE, pe pay our health work we have been 
able to reduce the death rate from 21.6 

_ in 1925, 18.7 in 1926, 16.8 in 1927, 16.5 
in 1928 per 1000, as compared to 13.06 

in 1925, 13.3 in 1926, 12.6 in 1927, 13.7 in 1928 

per 1000 for the whites. Had it not been for the 

influenza epidemic, there would have been a still greater decrease in the Negro 

death rate. We have established this year a Fellowship at the Ohio State University. 

The Race Relations Committee began a study of Interracial Relations in Columbus. 

This is being done under the direction of the Department of Sociology of Ohio State 
University, and will take up interracial relations in recreation, health, industry, 
religion, etc. 


—* ee T. LOUIS experienced a flare-up of feel- 
T. LOUIS URBAN LEAGUE, ing which resulted in the bombing of a 
Joun T. Seay. group of flats where Negro workingmen 
had lived for twenty-six years and a pri- 
vate house on Finney Avenue recently occupied 
by Negroes. In view of the fact, however, that 
the greatest movement of the Negro population occurred during the period of 1928 
after the tornado, these instances of friction are surprisingly few. In the eight 
blocks of the best Negro residential area during the year 1928 there was completed 
and occupied seventeen apartment houses and flat buildings; three hundred eighty- 
one residences reconstructed which had been so damaged by the tornado as to com- 
pel vacancy; twenty-seven duplexes and bungalows; and living quarters for over 
one hundred families over reconstructed stores, bringing approximately six thou- 
sand Negroes into eight blocks during the course of one year. 


The League organized a campaign of health education which reached twenty 
thousand Negroes last spring. Ministers, teachers and social workers enthusiastically 
co-operated and demonstrations, moving pictures, lectures, pamphlets were utilized 
lo carry out the program. 


In 1928 nineteen thousand, nine hundred thirty-four applicants registered for 

smployment at the Urban League office. This was an increase of 1.5% over 1927. 

There were three thousand, six hundred forty-three calls for help which is 28.5% 

less than in 1927. Despite an industrial depression some notable placements have 

re. been made in the automobile industry as stock and shipping clerks and as attendants 
at filling stations. 


The Urban League Day Nursery is the only day nursery accommodating Negro 
children in St. Louis. Four thousand two days’ care were given to children in the 
year 1928. 


The most cordial relations have been maintained with all social agencies work- 
ing with Negroes. 
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HE theme of the National Urban League Con- 
ference, held at Louisville, April 9 to 12, was 
“Present Trends in the Employment of Negro La- 
bor.” This theme is a recognition of the impor- 
tance of the economic aspects of the Negro’s status 
and problems, It represents a realization of the 
role of the economic factor in the relation of the 
races. Judging by the attendance, interest, range 
and versatility of the program, as well as by the 
intelligence and insight manifested in the presenta- 
tion and discussion of topics, the conference was 
successful. For four days selected students of the 
problems under review presented their findings, 
with the members of the conference discussing 
and evaluating the materials and viewpoints pre- 
sented. Much of the success of the conference may 
be attributed to the intelligent planning and man- 
agement of it and to the hospitality of our Louis- 
ville hosts. 

As an observer I was interested in what appeared 
to be the major emphases of the conference. Two 
stand out in my impressions. They are the em- 
phasis upon the economic factor as a determinant 
of the status and problems of the Negro, and the 
stress upon the role of racial attitudes and opinions 
as definers of place in industry for the Negro. At 
times these emphases in their various phases were 
merely implicit; at other times they were explicitly 
formulated. 

Naturally, the theme of the conference being 
what it was, the economic situation would be 
stressed. But even though the employment of 
Negroes had not been the pivotal topic the eco- 
nomic base of the Negro’s problems could not 
have been ignored—at least not at an Urban League 
Conference. Its importance would have eliminated 
the possibility of such an omission. Its signifi- 
cance was forced into dramatic focus by the cur- 
rent industrial depression. 

Two assumptions appeared im- 
plicit in the discussion of the eco- 
nomic problems of the Negro. 
First, there was current an eco- 
nomic interpretation of the status 
of the Negro and of the collective 
attitudes and policies with refer- 
ence to him. Frequently this as- 
sumption was specifically formu- 
lated and defended. For example, 
the marginal status of the first gen- 
eration immigrant and that of the 
Negro were compared, the margin- 
ality in each case being interpreted 
as a function of social situations 
which in themselves were consid- 
ered remediable by economic adv- 
vance, The attitude of the upper 
class Southerner towards the poor 
whites was suggested as analagous 
to the attitude of the whites toward 
the low status Negro, this social su- 
bordination being the explanation 
of the white man’s attitude rather 
than the race of the Negro. Race 
prejudice by implication was re- 
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garded as rooting in removable economic and so- 
cial disabilities. The question was raised, but 
not adequately discussed, as to whether economic 
progress of the Negro would not intensify pre- 
judice against him rather than lessen it. As a 
matter of fact, the white man does not relish the 
Negro “out of his place.” Economic equality 
of the Negro with whites does imply violence to 
white prestige and status. Incidentally, this in- 
terpretation of race relations and attitudes in 
economic terms is in keeping with contemporary 
economic determinism ideology. Such explana- 
tions are now in fashion in the thought world. 
The fact that this particular doctrine is in fashion 
does not of course imply its falsity, but does 
suggest the need for a degree of skepticism with 
reference to its sufficiency when applied to prob- 
lems of race and race relations. 

Implicit in this emphasis upon the economic 
factor as a determinant in placing the Negro in the 
social order was a second assumption, frequently 
made explicit, namely, that racial salvation may 
be largely envisaged in terms of economic advance, 
The currency of this assumption was indicated by 
the lengthy consideration given to the fact of eco- 
nomic deadlines for Negroes, the ways and means 
for eliminating these tabooed occupational terrains, 
placement of Negroes in hitherto unoccupied po- 
sitions in the industrial world, the training of the 
Negro for occupational efficiency and the develop- 
ment of Negro economic life. Mr. Holsey’s able 
paper was one of the high spots of the conference 
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AND IMPRESSIONS 


By W. Brown 


because he gave the facts with reference to the 
economic status of the Negro and at the same time 
suggested definite means for improvement. Losses 
of the Negro occupationally were regarded with a 
measure of alarm; gains were applauded. Eco- 
nomic advance for the Negro represents more than 
economic advance; it has become a symbol of a 
completed emancipation, the hope of a group for 
freedom. It is both a program and a gospel. 
The second emphasis observed was the realiza- 
tion of the determinative character of racial atti- 
tudes, prejudices and opinions in placing the 
Negro economically and socially. It was recog- 
nized that the inequality of status of Negro and 
white was only partially explicable by appeal to 
the economic factor. Frequent attention was fo- 
cused on the fact that the Negro is the victim of 
an ubiquitous color line in industry. Prejudices, 
opinions and mythologies define for him a place. 
Often policies and practices of employers and cor- 
porations are formulated upon the basis of these 
folk attitudes and dogmas. Frequently  tradi- 
tional definitions of what manner of man_ the 
Negro is limits him occupationally. The attitudes 
of the “Phantom Public” often exclude the Negro 
from certain work worlds such as office work and 
clerking, for example. Sometimes the exploitation 
of the Negro, the low pay and poor working facil- 
ities are indices of folk attitudes. The problem 
that the Negro faces with reference to trade unions 
cannot be divorced from racial prejudices and folk 
myths. At this conference the marginal economic 
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position of the Negro wes viewed in part as a 
residue of the collective evaluation of the Negro 
by the ascendant and controlling white world. 
Every secretary was rich in experience and infor- 
mation substantiating the thesis that the color line 
is a pervasive and stubborn influence in the world 
of work. It was regarded as one of those impon- 
derables which must be faced by realists. Recog- 
nizing these facts the Conference devoted some 
time to race relations. 

By way of conclusion I should like to interpret 
the Urban League viewpoint towards its problems 
as I sensed this viewpoint at the Louisville Con- 
ference. For one thing, it is characterized by an 
alert experimentalism. The officials and secretaries 
appear ready to revamp old policies and programs 
to meet new conditions and situations. This atti- 
tude is perhaps partially explicable in terms of 
the flux nature of the situations faced by the Urban - 
League, and by the fact that the organization is 
not yet old enough to have become fixed in its tra- 
ditions, forms and functions. But in a large meas- 
ure this experimental] attitude is due to the intelli- 
gence, training and relative youthfulness of the 
personnel. 

Again, one is impressed by the realism of the 
Urban League’s attitude toward its problems. The 
research emphasis and the tendency to base pro- 
grams upon fact and investigation constitute evi- 
dence of this state of mind. This emphasis is, of 
course, in keeping with the analagous tendency in 
contemporary programs of social action generally. 
The unemotional and objective approach usually 
characteristic of the Urban League worker is fur- 
ther witness of a realistic outlook. The personnel 
in the main is not cursed with self pity, inferiority 
complexes and “oppression psychoses.” Members 
of staffs impress me as being unsentimental in the 
facing of situations. The faults of both racial 
groups and the elements in a given situation tend 
to be viewed with objectivity and 
acumen. Blessed is the man work- 
ing in the field of race relations 
who can preserve his sense of hu- 
mor, maintain emotional balance, 
and develop the impersonal and 
analytical type of mind, while at 
the same time retaining his sympa- 
thies and preserving his soul. 
My impression is that in the 
main the personnel of the Urban 
League is so blessed. ; 

Speaking for myself, this con- 
ference was a delight. I garnered 
knowledge, gleaned insights, 
shared experiences with interest- 
ing people and had a good time. 
All of which is enough to condi- 
tion me in the habit of trekking 
annually to National Urban 
League Conferences. 


National Urban League 
Conference, Held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, April 9th to 12th 
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Nothin’—F. O. B. 


By James T. Locan 


WO weary, old black men, their overalls grey 
with grimy fragments of sisal hemp, their 
bodies bent in stiff rheumatic attitudes, trudged 
homeward from the labors of that extortionate 
piece of machinery known in the cordage mills of 
Oldtown as the “hawg.” They conversed aimless- 
ly about one thing and another. 

“Whut cullud man you reckon is got de mos’ 
money in Ol’town, Jim Tom?” inquired Yancy 
Weaver. 

“Whut diff’ence do it mek, Yancy? .. . Dey ain’ 
gonna give I an’ you ne’er a penny uv it,” Jim Tom 
Greavus retorted with slight disgust. 

“Is you reckon “t were Jurdan Robb or Ross 
Cowan er Holmes an’ Thomas?” persisted Weaver. 
“Er who?” 

“None uv dem’s got ‘nuff to git hump-back. 
Humph! Dey’s all jes’ a passel uv fo’-flushin’ big 
dawgs. To know de truf *bout how much a rich 
cullud man is got, you has to wait till dey pr’bates 
his las’ will an’ test’mint. . . . Den, sometimes, ef 
it don’ be fer pride an’ credick, de county’d have 
to bury dem.” He sneered. “Isr’el Winn’s got de 
mos’est money.” 

“You means ol’ ‘Sunday-walker’?” 

“I don’ mean his gram’pa!” 

“How much he got?” 

“How in de blazes I know how much he got?” 

“Den, how you knows he got de mos’est?” 

“Cause he do de leas’est braggin’?” 

“He got every bit an’ grain uv dat money thu 
plain dumb-luck. Ol’ Isr’el Winn ain’ nothin’ but 
a hoodoo—dat’s whut he is! He made dat money 
curin’ folks’ tooths wid a splinter dat he hide 
under some ol’ stump ’way out in de woods.” 

“Well, he might be luckful—but he ain’ so pow’r- 
ful dumb. . . . You see’d dat fine big car whut 
his boy, Iv’ry, been drivin’ ’roun’ in? . . . You 
know how much dat car cos’ ol’ Isr’el?” 

“How much?” 

“Nothin-—F. O. B.—Nothin’!” 

“How he git dat car fer nothin’?” 

“Y’ever hear tell uv two slick boys, Babb an’ 
Adair, whut used to call dey-selves p’moters? . . . 
Well, dey try some p’motin’ on ol’ Isr’el. One day 
young Charlie Adair come an’ tell ol’ Isr’el how he 
jes’ love de cullud race to de bone—an’ how he 
wish to Heav’n he could’a’ had a cullud mammy. 
De cullud race, he say, got sech tender hearts. 
He say he puzzle over how come de good Lawd 
treat dem step-chil’ish. 

“ ‘But,’ he say, ‘Mr. Isr’el, you folks p’duced de 
greates’ sciencers in de wurl.’ Do you know, Mr. 
Isr’el, a cullud fella invent de airship, an’ git cheat 
out uv it?’?...” 

Yancy was perplexed. 

“Den he ask Isr’el if he know Heinz! . . . Isr’el 
say he know Heinz. Charlie Adair, he say ol’ 
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Heinz couldn’ hol’ a can‘le fer a cullud man he 
know down south to invent by. He say dis cullud 
tellow took one li'l peanut an’ mek more out uv 
it den Heinz do wid all de fruits an’ veg’-ables 
in de wurl’, An’ Isr’el jes say, do he? . . . Den, 
Chariie Adair he ups an’ tells Isr’el whut he is real- 
ly come fer. It seem lak he scared plumb out uv 
his wits dat somebody gonna steal ol’ Isr’el’s stuff 
whut he put on de splinter to cure achy tooths. 
So he wanna start a comp’ny to p'tect Isr’el. Den 
he think how he done han’ Isr’el a line uv jibe 
dat he boun’ to fall fer, but dey ain’ one tater 
cookin’ whut he think he smell. He ain’ even faze 
ol’ Sunday-walker.” 

“Well, he gits all th’u talkin’, an’ ol’ Isr’el, he 
say: 

“*You cain't mek my med-cine—not ‘nuff to 
bottle up an’ sell.” 

“Young Adair wants to know, ‘How come not?’ ” 

“*De oil uv red-bellied rattle-snake is harder to 
git den rad’um’!” 

“Young Adair look droopy lak a wet chick’n’s 
feathers. But he ask couldn’ no other kin’ uv rattle- 
snake do?” 

“*Might—’ ol’ Isr’el say, but he never try it. . . . 
Den Charlie Adair say it’s a sin an’ shame fer 
Isr’el to carry sech a great secret to de grave wid 
him... . : An’ when he git to Heav’n ol’ Sain’ Peter 
gonna hol’ it ag’in him. . . . Sunday-walker say he 
ain’ dyin’ wid de secret-—dat he is han’ it down to 
Iv’ry in a seal jar. Dat’s all Charlie Adair wanna 
know.” 

“De ol’ fool!” Yancy shouted. 

“Nex day,” Jim Tom went on, “Sunday-walker 
ketched Iv’ry stealin’ de jar, an’ ask him where 
he goin’ wid it. Iv’ry tell de tru’f—dat he gonna 
sell it to Charlie Adair fer de car. Isr’el cry a 
li’l—den tell him to go “head on, ef he wanna be 
like David’s son, Abs’lute.” 

“Did he give dat jar to Charlie?” 

“He got de car, ain’ he? . . . Well, Babb aw 
Adair figger it don’ mek much diffence whut 
color belly a snake got. So dey mek de med’cine 
out uv any ol’ kin’ uv snake, but dey don’ git ve'y 
fer wid it!” 

“Whut de matter? . . . Isr’el got de patent?” 

“No—dey been vil’latin de pure food law—an’ 
de med’cine were rank p’ison.” 

“But Sunday-walker he mek de me’cine *n’ sell 
it! How come he keep out uv jail?” 

“He knowed how—he invent de med’cine. . 

He knew when he die—Iv’ry tear up evrything 
lookin’ fer money, so he hide de rest uv de -for- 
m’la between de mattress uv de bed. It were jes’ a 
note sayin’ to fergit to put in ’gredient number 
seb’n—an’ seb’n wus—whut you s’pose it wus?” 
“Whut were it?” 
“Why, de snake oil, uv co’se!” 
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Race Relations in Industry 


By 


REJUDICE is probably as old as man. When 

groups live together differences develop and 
prejudice thrives. Such differences may be those 
of class, creed or color. The values of any one 
social, political or religious group are ideals to be 
worshipped and those of any other idols to be 
smashed. Greeks are Greeks and all non-Greeks 
are Barbarians. 

In Central Africa the Baganda natives have sub- 
jected their neighbors. A huge political organi- 
zations welds these surrounding peoples into a 
tribute-paying empire. The inevitable antagon- 
isms between these peoples have arisen. The North 
West Pacific Coast Indians distinguish between 
nobles, commoners, and slaves. Here friction takes 
the form of bitter social distinction. Examples 
from early civilizations could be multiplied illus- 
trating the diversity of group prejudice. 

One need not subscribe altogether to a rigid 
economic interpretation of history to appreciate 
that much of race prejudice has its roots in the 
exploitation of an economically disadvantaged 
group. No less a light than Aristotle pronounced 
Greek slavery an inevitable institution fixed by 
Fate. He naively (perhaps) overlooked the obvi- 
ous fact that Greek labor was the price of Greek 
leisure. The splendor of Louis XIV _ rested on 
the backs of the French peasantry. The textiles 
of England had much to do with furnishing the 
lovely homes of the Ladies and Lords of London. 
In 1850 only Egypt and the Coastal regions of 
Africa were known to Europe. By 1900 all Africa 
was neatly carved out between the seven major 
European countries. The welfare of the natives 
was no one’s business. European attitudes toward 
these people may be partly explained by this im- 
perialism. 

The sweat and grime of the Negro fertilized 
Southern soil. This hard fact is ugly. Its harsh 
outlines have been padded. This fact was dressed 
up by both Northern and Southern dressmakers. 
Plenty of material could be made out of words and 
whole cloth was used. The Negro was all right 
in his place. He was inferior, shiftless, lazy, ambi- 
tionless, incapable of accepting the opportunities 
of education or of exercising political rights. He 
didn’t want much and needed little. All of which 
seems a long way "round to saying, “We need pack 
mules.” 

The gradual emancipation of the Negro resulted 
in increased resentment on the part of white 
America. Fortified by the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments of the Federal Constitu- 
tion the Negro questioned his slave status and eco- 
nomic exploitation. The white groups sought a 
new set of reasons to justify their attitude. The 
Negro became socially undesirable and_profes- 
sionally worthless. He might become a red cap 
or a porter but not quite a man. And so we have 


repeated the old, old story of placing the horse 
before the proverbial cart. First are found con- 
ditions favorable to those in economic contro] then 
comes the necessary “justification” for their sub- 
jection and humiliation in the form of ideas tail- 
ored to the fashion of the time. 


In attempting to understand the present race re- 
lations in industry two major difficulties present 
themselves. One is the nature of the subject mat- 
ter, the other is its extent. In dealing with racial 
attitudes we must rely more or psychological insight 
and less on descriptive fact. Attitudes are incom- 
mensurable with facts. They move, live and have 
their being in the human nervous system. They 
cannot, because of their nature, be reconstructed 
out of statistical curves. 


Again, a racial] attitude is not homogeneous in 
content. The situations giving rise to these atti- 
tudes must each be studied in its particular con- 
text. 


These difficulties of study stand in the way of 
exact knowledge of race relations. Nevertheless 
reflection on the general position of the Negro in 
industry may indicate the direction of progress in 
dispelling the grotesque misinformation about the 
colored peoples of this country. 


There are at the present time about two million 
Negroes employed in industry. No one acquainted 
even superficially with Negro industrial activity 
during the past fifteen years would attribute 
this growth to a lessening of color prejudice. The 
industrial crises due to the war and the restrictive 
immigration measures presented the greatest op- 
portunity to the Negro to enter the northern in- 
dustrial ranks. The effective work of the Urban 
League may not be seriously quesiioned. Through 
its efforts thousands of Negroes have been placed 
in industry. Yet historical accident primarily cre- 
ated the opportunities. 


How have race relations been affected by this 
more intimate contact between white and colored 
groups? I do not believe any one knows. Some 
studies have been made but their value is question- 
able. White workers have reacted to the Negro at 
a distance. The closer industrial contacts may con- 
firm and fortify the present prejudicial attitude. 
On the other hand, this contact may reveal more 
than a black or brown skin. Commonality of eco- 
nomic interest may blot out loyalties of color. The 
colossal task of entering not only the industrial 
fields but all economic and commercial organiza- 
tions presents itself to the Negro. Miscegenation 
may be the ultimate solution of the problems of 
color (anthropological data evidences the inevitable 
crossings of peoples living in the same area). For 
the calculable future working with and at the side 
of his white neighbor affords one of the importan' 
methods of softening harsh racial friction. 
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This problem connects itself with the job of Thus instead of historical accident there is rea- 
building up trade schools and business colleges son to believe the process and progress of Negro 
for the training of skilled colored workers. Hand industrial and economic development can be delib- 
in hand with this technique must go a recondition- erately controlled and directed. In this way tie 
ing of the industrial managers of the country. The present position of the Negro in industry may ie 
efforts of the Urban Leagues bear witness that such assured, his growth hoped for and a lessening of 
process is not at all visionary. color prejudice expected. 


Howard 


By Marcaret 


BLACK man works uptown jor a big corporation, 
wrapping packages all day, 

sending off mail bags, 

and washing the limousine of the big boss. 


“Howard's a good nigger,” they say, 

because he smiles at their bad humor, 

because he bows when they blame him, 
and is polite even to their profanity. 


His face is a brown mask... 

a mechanical smile and a row of white teeth. 

His face is a lie . . . a treason to his people, 

and a curse upon his country. 

An old clerk, forty years at a bookkeeper’s desk, 
kicked him, and he smiled back 

a mechanical, white-toothed smile. 

“Howard's a good nigger,” they say. 


If the dark blood frozen in his veins were to mellt, 
if the pent-up sorrow of his people were to cry out 
in one burst of righteous wrath, 

how they would laugh at him, 

with the sneering superiority of white men! 
“Damned nigger! Dog!” they would shout. 

He would go home at dusk 

with a crumpled check in his pocket. 

a piece of blue paper singing to him, 

“You cannot come back tomorrow. 

You cannot come back tomorrow.” 

His blocd would be burned to ashes, 

his anger broken with despair, 

and his body would even shrink from the halj-white blood 
of his mulatto woman. 


He might haul coal for a while, or dig ditches . . . 
But, “Howard’s a good nigger,” they say, 

and as long as his face is a frozen mask, 

a mechanical smile . . . 

he may wrap packages all day, 

send off mail bags 

and wash the limousine of the big boss. 
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Cotton—No Longer King 


UR nation is rapidly expanding and the South 
seems to be the next section destined for swift 
commercialization. Factories of various kinds 
write their stories in industrial changes. The old 
are 


By Jesse O. 


tories which give employment to a large number 
of laborers and substantial dividends to owners. 
Cheap hydro-electric power, native labor, mild 
climate and rapidly increasing transportation facil- 

ities have proved 


and new 
strikingly vis- 
ible everywhere 
—the charm of 
the old colonial 
buildings and 
the mansions on 
the old planta- 
tions are inters- 
persed with sky 
scrapers and 
skeletons of fac- 
mounting 
skyward. These 
things account 
for the front page 
interest’ of the 
South in the his- 
tory-making  ele- 
ments of today. 
The South makes 
the news. It is 
the source of a 
dramatic struggle 
between the old 
colonial agricul- 
tural life and the newer, more youthful industry, 
which is appearing on the scene. 

In the carly history of this country the broad 
fertile tracts of virgin soil on the coastal plains 
made cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar cane and corn 
the staple crops. Greater significance was given 
the cotton industry with the invention of the cot- 
ton gin in 1793. In 1792 only 600 bales of cotton 
were sent from the South to England. The year 
following the invention of the cotton gin, 7.000 
bales crossed the Atlantic. By 1880 the annual 
transport reached 79,000 bales, 

The romantic association of the Negro with 
cotten is not without foundation in fact. It was 
his labor that became the foundation upon which 
the cotton kingdom in America was erected. Until 
recent years cotton culture was based, first upon 
slavery and later, upon peonage and the exploita- 
tion of cheap labor, and the plantation system 
very largely determined the growth of the South. 

There was a time when the thought prevailed 
that a large part of the soil of the South was 
adapted to nothing but the production of raw cot- 
ton to be shipped to other parts of the country, 
there to be spun and woven into the finished ma- 
terial. There were very few manufacturing 
establishments of any kind. This opinion no 
longer prevails. Multiplied millions have been 
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tories 


invested in the establishment of mills and fac- 
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great factors in 
attracting manu- 
facturers south- 
ward. Southern 
capital has also 
been employed in 
building many 
manufactu ring 
plants. 

Today in every 
southern state 
from Maryland 
to Texas gigantic 
power construc- 
tions are in pro- 
cess of develop- 
ment, represent- 
ing an aggregate 
outlay of two 
hundred million 
dollars, The 
Southward trend 
of the textile in 
dustry is a mat- 
common 
knowledge. One labor leader estimates that only 
one-fourth of the available labor supply has been 
harnessed in industry. Textile experts claim that 
the South can add eight or ten million more spin- 
dles without exhausting the abundant supply of 
available workmen, In many instances low wages. 
ranging from nine to fifteen dollars a week, long 
working hours, plenty of child labor, the absence 
of labor unions are the features offered by the 
various associations, Chambers of Commerce and 
other business organizations inviting employers 
of labor to come South. 

Twenty-three of the foremost railroad officials 
of the South tell the effect that the remarkable 
growth in diversified farming operations is having 
upon the industrial expansion of the South at the 
present time. Stock raising and dairying have also 
been greatly increased. According to President 
Cole of the Louisville and Nashville Railway. 
there were 371,000 more cattle, sheep and hogs 
on farms touched by that railroad on January 1. 
1927, than there were on January 1, 1926, with 
an increased value of $23,776,000. As far back 
as 1925 the South had approximately sixty per 
cent of the cotton manufacturing establishments 
of the whole country and also employed nearly 
fifty per cent of the cotton mill operators and 
producd 58 per cent of the country’s cotton goods 
cutput. The lumber and mining industries have more 
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than doubled their output in recent years. Georgia 

is fairly typical of what is going on throughout 
the South. More than sixty per cent of the fiber 
for automobile tires manufactured in America is 
produced in Georgia. The Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany and the Goodyear Rubber Company, 
of Akron, Ohio, are at present building new 
plants in the State of Georgia. Georgia’s annual 
output of textile productions is valued at more 
than two hundred fifty million dollars. 

In 1925, 1,634,248 wage earners were employed 
in the manufacturing industries of the South, A 
total payroll of $1,553,224,000 annually repre- 
sented their earning power. These manufacturing 
concerns had an annual production output valued 
at $3,773,185,000. The wages of these employees 
are relatively higher and their buying power far 
greater than those of plantation hands or farm 
laborers. The number of employees in these fac- 
tories have increased to more than two and one- 
half millions at the present time. 

The above mentioned facts are sufficient to show 
to some extent the degree to which the South is 
undergoing a change from a purely agriculturai to 
a manufacturing or industrial community. We 
now give some consideration as to how the Negro 
is being affected by this rapid transition. 

It will be borne in mind that as long as the agri- 
cultural industry was in the hand operation stage, 
Negroes were identified with every process without 
discrimination. They were employed to clear the 
forests, split the rails, build the fences, plow the 
fields, sow the grain, cultivate the crop and when 
the field was “white unto harvest, they gathered 
the golden grain.” With the coming of labor 
saving machinery the Negro finds himself being 
gradually eliminated from certain processes. The 
machines that are run by horse power are usually 
occupied by white men, that is, as soon as a job 
changes from skilled to semi-skilled or skilled, 
it becomes a 
white man’s job. 
In some places, 
agriculture is 
gradually be- 
coming a_ sea- 
sonal industry 
for Negroes. 
With improved 
machinery it is 
possible to plant 
and cultivate the 
crop without the 
aid of many 
hand operators. 
It is only when 
the cotton is 
ready be 
picked that Ne- 

groes are needed 
in large numbers. 
The _ coming 
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increased the employment opportunities for }e- 
groes anything like the extent to which other 
race elements have benefited. In these indus. 
tries Negroes are confined to such jobs as jani- 
tors and porters — the unskilled tasks with the 
smallest pay and consequently they are kept on 
the lowest economic level. Not only is the Negro 
being limited in employment in the newer fields 
now opening up in the South, but he is losing 
out in many of the jobs that were traditionally 
his. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest 
some of the reasons why the Negro is being rapid- 
ly replaced by other workers. At the outset I wish 
to make it clear that we do not approach this 
subject with a feeling or attitude that there should 
be any special consideration given the Negro wage 
earner. It must be understood that he represents 
a part of the occupational personnel of the nation, 
therefore he must share in the misfortunes of un- 
employment and depression quite the same as other 
laborers. 


I think we must all concede that all wage earning 
groups make their reputation in industry. 

The Negro represents a group, at least ninety 
per cent of whose members are in the employee 
class, most of whom must seek employment from 
other race elements. The lack of sufficient organized 
wealth and buying power among Negroes makes it 
impossible to establish and maintain large manu- 
facturing concerns and business enterprises where- 
by employment opportunities might be created for 
any considerable numbers of his racial group. 

We submit that one of the reasons why the 
Negro is losing out in industry has resulted from 
his own attitude toward his job. There has been a 
wide spread feeling among Negroes that certain 
jobs had been allocated to him, either because no- 
body else wanted them or because he could do 
them better than anyone else. Both of these myths 
have been ex- 
ploded in recent 
years, 

A by-product 
of this supposed 
monopoly dis- 
couraged the Ne- 
gro in improving 
himself and in- 
creasing his efh- 
ciency for his 
job. 

The abnormal 
employment situ- 
ation that was 
created during 
the World War 
encouraged — the 
Negro’ to gradu- 
ate from certain 
types of employ- 
ment. There has 


of manufacturing 
-oncerns to the 
South has not 
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tendency on the 
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wage earners in recent years to get away from 
what might be catalogued as dirty jobs and hard 
work. He has generously and charitably left these 
for the Mexican, foreigners and poor whites. 


There has been a decrease in the percentage 
of Negro students pursuing the technical and voca- 
tional courses in connection with industrial and 
vocational schools, The result is that fewer trained 
mechanics are being turned out of the educational 
laborers, domestic and personal servants to a pro- 
laborers, domestic and personal srevants to a pro- 
fessional aristocracy with nothing in between to 
offer economic stability. 

The spectacular display of artificial wealth 
has given the white community a false impression 
of the Negro’s real financial status and economic 
security. 

During any general depression many skilled 
workmen are forced into semi-skilled positions 
and semi-skilled into unskilled jobs and the un- 
skilled are forced into the streets, The Negro 
represents a large unskilled industrial population. 


The influence of the union and organized labor 
has erected barriers in the pathway of Negro 
workmen. In some cities the Union has entered 
into a mechanical zoning arrangement that elim- 
inates the Negro from the white communities in 
building operations. 

Legislative interference reduces the industrial 
opportuniies for Negroes. In the city of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, the following ordinance passed the 
city council at the first reading. Two more read- 
ings were necessary before it could become a law: 


Be it ordained by the Mayor and City Council 
of the City of Jacksonville: Section 1. That no 
Negro contractor shall engage in the construction 
or repair of any dwelling house or building of any 
character within the city limits of the city of Jack- 
sonville in any block which shall contain the places 
of residence or business of white people exclusive- 
ly; nor shall any white contractor engage in the 
construction or repair of any dwelling house or 
building of any character within the same limits 
in any block which shall contain the places of 
residence or business of Negroes exclusively. The 
measure was finally defeated. 

A similar ordinance is in operation in the City 
of Palm Beach, Florida. The Sea Board and Air 
Line Railroad recently ran a line from Tampa to 
West Palm Beach which came into the city on the 
Negroes’ side. According to the mechanical zoning 
practice the railroad station would have been built 
by Negroes. This matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the city council, which resulted in a 
special meeting being called and the imaginary 
zone line changed so as to make it possible for 
white mechanics to construct this building. 

There is significance in the fact that this change 
in the Negro status, as far as the white community 
's concerned, registers a definite anti-social attitude 
that is increasing among the white people. In 
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other words this change does not represent a change 
in the population as the following figures might 
indicate: 

In 1920 the estimated population of the 
South was 27,164,643; 20,560,000 or 75 per 
cent were living in their native state, that is, in 
the state where they were born; 3,403,000, or 13 
per cent were born in other southern states; only 
2,170,000, or 8 per cent were born outside of the 
South. This left a small foreign population of 
1,013,000 or 4 per cent. These figures tend to 
show that the race elements making up the popu- 
lation of the South are predominantly native 
born. 


Let us consider the influence which the new po- 
litical South is having upon race relationship. 
The new South that has been in the making for the 
past quarter of a century, and in particular in the 
past decade, represents two conflicting cultures in 
the great white world. Through education and 
public opinion an attitude of tolerance and open- 
mindedness is finding expression in a small but 
ever increasing number of white people on the 
highest cultural level, usually referred to as the 
aristocracy of the South. This element of our citi- 
zenship is seeking organized expression through 
various types of bi-racial enterprises to create a 
new mental state. It has, however, very largely 
lost control of the political machinery in latter 
years. 


The other element that constitutes the large ma- 
jority group of the white race, descendants of that 
class historically referred to as the poor whites, 
is in almost complete political control of _the gov- 
ernment. It will be remembered that during slav- 
ery, perhaps largely due to the investment he rep- 
resented and because of the ownership the white 
man exercised over him, the Negro occupied a 
relatively higher position in the social and eco- 
nomic relationships and was often given more 
consideration than was accorded the poor whites. 
They were unsympathetic competitors in the fields 
of industry and in the struggle for economic exist- 
ence. As this element comes into control of the 
political machinery of the South it assumes a 
retaliatory and anti-social attitude, not only toward 
the Negro, but toward the descendants of the slave- 
holding aristocracy. Especially is this true where 
the interest of the Negro is sponsored by the more 
progressive element. A_ statement from Doctor 
Alexander of the Interracial Commission, seems sig- 
nificant here: “In between the southern plantation 
with its mansions—was a great majority of whites, 
about two-thirds of whom owned no slaves, gen- 
erally referred to as poor white trash. They were 
poor in earning power because they must conwete 
with the cheap labor of the slaves. They were 
poor in education, for neither the philosophy back 
of the slave regime nor the economic output of 
slavery could produce a public school system. 
They were poor in consciousness of citizenship 
and experience in government, for government as 
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well as wealth was in the hands of the slaveholding 
class.” 
There are two things here that are necessary to 
clearly understand. They offer such a paradox 
that very few people have a correct appreciation 
of the exact situation, without which no scientific 
approach can be made to the question under discus- 
sion: First, there is a small but increasing number 
of white people in the South, who, because of their 
knowledge of the history of governments and ex- 
perience, understand that the new South cannot be 
built on the foundations of injustice and inequality. 
Few people realize how much it costs this smal} 
element of our white citizenry to identify itself 
with the welfare of the Negro. Second, the ma 
jority element of the white South controls public 
policy. In other words, the philosophy of the vari- 
ous interracial movements has not as yet penetrated 
the mass psychology of the dominant white South. 
The helplessness of the small circle of white people 
who can be depended upon in any aggressive effort 
to secure for the Negro anything like his rightful 
share of public moneys or accommodations was 
emphasized in the experience of the Negroes of 
Atlanta in connection with a bond issue for three 
million dollars for school purposes. The Negro 
represents approximately 35 per cent of the total. 
He should have received at least 35 per cent of 
the three million dollars, which would have been 
slightly more than a million dollars. He actually 
received approximately $160,000. Repeated at- 
tempts were made by the members of the Com- 
mitte on Church Cooperation and the Interracial 
Commission as well as the Negro leaders them- 
selves to have the Bond Commission and mem- 
bers of the Board of Education expend the money 
on the basis of the registered school population 
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without regard to race. The last meeting we lad 
on the subject the members of the white committee 
expressed their regret and humiliation at the con- 
sideration they had been given and at the many un- 
kept promises made by the Bond Commission. TI ey 
finally said they were helpless. 


The Negroes of Richmond, Virginia, had a simi- 
lar experience in connection with a recent passa xe 
of a residential segregation law. Leading news- 
paper officials, club women and other business 
leaders went before the City Fathers in opposition 
to the proposed ordinance. They were too small 
in number, however, and limited in influence to 
withstand the tide of anti-social and reactionary 
public opinion that was hostile to Negro welfare 
and citizenship opportunities, 


In order for the Negro to regain the place he 
once occupied as well as secure for himself a large: 
place in the social and economic life of the South 
as well as the nation, two things are necessary: 


First, the re-emphasizing of the homely virtues 
of honest toil in the imaginations of the young 
Negro; the giving of a new status to the unskilled 
workmen and mechanics in our community life; a 
giving of importance and significance to every 
task well performed so that every Negro would 
realize that his child does not have to be a phys- 
ician, an artist, even a social worker in order to 
be considered a worthwhile citizen or a desirable 
neighbor. 


Second, we must so enlarge our circle of friends 
who love liberty and who subscribe to justice. 
equity and fair dealing in the white group, that in 
each local community we shall be able to influence 


public policy. 
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MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS 


Mampa’s Daucuters. By DuBose Heywood. 

Doran Co., 1929, Garden City. $2.50. 
O those among us whose gods are the gods of Babbitry 

this will not be a satisfactory book. As in Porgy, Hey- 
ward shows here his flair for the picturesque elements in 
lowly life. He does show our so-called upper strata. But 
he deals more fully with Mamba, the crafty, and Hagar, 
the massive, than with either Lissa, the self-centered artist, 
or the bourgeoisie she is circled by. One reader at least 
thinks that this is as it should be; that there is no out- 
sider who can adequately deal with our so-called “society” 
whether his intention be to satirize smugness or to bear 
witness that there can be intelligence and grace. 

The heart of this novel is Charleston. All the romantic 
coloring is here; the heavy hanging wisteria, the rose 
gardens, the old mansions; the famous gates with their 
wrought iron urns and scrolls, the historic landmarks, the 
St. Cecelia Society. Set in this framework there is the 
familiar idyl of Southern chevalier and Northern bride, of 
a little Spartan mother fighting to keep her family pres- 
tige. Striking athwart the old, are such strange changes 
as the industrializing, the Northern speeding up of the 
town, the strivers from the North, craving oddly enough 
the acolade of South Carolina approval! Most signi- 
ficant of differences between this and Southern novels 
of older vintage is that the Negro characters are no longer 
conceived of as a colorful background, as docile, faith- 
ful retainers. The Negroes in this portrait. and not the 
sentimental whites, are the ones painstakingly delineated. 
Because of this, Heyward gains strength and humanity. 

This is a story of many threads, tied together in the 
simplest of knots. Saint Julien de Chatigny Wentworth is 
traced from an ineffectual dreamer. through commissary 
manager at the Phosphate Mines, where he learns some- 
thing of the Negro, to a rather solid business man, suc- 
cessfully wedded. Mamba’s line is triple. Mamba’s schemes 
led her from waterfront dives. through attendance on the 
Wentworths, to Mrs. Atkinson’s household with its supe- 
ior advantages for her grandchild, Lissa; Hagar’s her- 
culean labors permit her daughter, Lissa, to take music 
lessons; Lissa’s splendid voice finally brings her to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Of these many stories the most striking in both the 
telling and the thing told is the life of Hagar. There is 
heartbreak in this woman’s struggle against things she 
cannot understand. Forbidden the city limits, because 
she trounced a swindler, she goes to the phosphate pits 
where she labored under the broiling sun, saving her 
meagre earnings for Lissa. When Lissa is abducted by 
Prince, alias Gillie Bluton, a notorious woman chaser, she 
kills him with her bare hands. Panic struck at thoughts 
of the many tentacled Law, she returns to the camp, signs 
a false confession, “sets up” the camp to a treat, and then 
with « superb though futile gesture, drowns herself. She 
had saved Lissa’s body, she would save Lissa’s name. 
Two meetings between the three generations are un- 
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forgettable. “The sight of Lissa leaning against her 


grandmother filled Hagar with a new sort of loneliness 
that hurt her more than the past days of separation. Finally 
she rose to go. This time she did not take the child in 
her arms and kiss her, but patted the little head gently 
with big hands, “Well, so long.” she said and turned 
abruptly away.” Her last words are as memorable, when 
Lissa is about to go away forever to New York and 
triumph, and she, to death. 

“Good bye, chile. Don't be afraid. 
hahm yo’.” 

There are some unconvincing parts. 
triumph is hastily presented. It is by a severe twist 
of circumstance that Prince, who had attempted to se- 
duce Lissa should be the very Gillie whose life Hagar 
had saved. That Saint should be in New York exactly 
at the time that Lissa is hurried there, seems too co- 
incidental; and Mamba’s ubiquity at the right moment 
in her early toadying days seems almost black magic. 
Reverend Grayson is not entirely believable. Occasionally 
hackneyed situations are here. the Negro preacher ful- 
liquor and exposing his own nearly 


Nuttin’ going 


Lissa’s artistic 


minating against 
emptied flask. Some generalizations, rather freely given— 
such as “He was a gentleman—and therefore used to 
appraising Negro labor”—are hardly in step with Heyward’s 
generally steady approach to fairmindedness. 

Among many valuable pictures of the South, Heyward 
shows us the travesty of justice. One woman is sentenced 
to seven years for stealing a few dollars worth of second 
Labor conditions in the phosphate mines 


hand clothes. 
Proc Braggart. with his Negro hench- 


approach peonage. 
man, pauperizes and terrorizes the workers, feeding fat 


his pocketbook and his ancient grudge. Besides collect- 
ing mythical taxes, fining the owners of stray dogs!!!, 
running the only licensed gambling hell, and engaging in 
other amenities of the land noted for “understanding the 
Negro,” he had killed six Negroes. His last victim had not 
scurried to the roadside to escape Proc’s speeding buggy. 
but had stopped and shouted at him. A _ shotgun had 
taught him better manners. 

Familiar Negro types are here such as Maum Netta. 
ante-bellum relic. Mamba, who fools the white folks, 
Maum Vina, withered Circe of folk ways, Davy, “quick 
on his figgers.” Gillie Bluton, tool of the white man, 
Gardinia, magnificent tigress; many others from field hands 
to artists. The color prejudice existent within the group 
is satirized; the smugness of the “drawing pioneers” is 
called “copybook gentility.” We have ostensibly the gamut 
But in the so-called higher 


of our types and interests. 
His material 


reaches Heyward seems less sure of himself. 
is obviously second hand and consequently second rate. 
Let no one therefore be misled by the variant types to 
call the book “representative.” No single book can be; 
this is one observer's book about people, with the omis- 
sions to be expected. 

It would be too easy and too uncritical, however, to dis- 
miss this book with the statement—“But why will he select 
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such scenes and such folk.” Those whose deities are 
pocketbooks and fine cars and what they misname “Kult- 
choor” will of course fail to see the warm humanity about 
Mamba and Hagar. But Heyward, it seems to me, has 
shown their unselfish devotion to be as humanly noble 
as Mrs. Kate Wentworth’s tightlipped facing of poverty. 
and certainly nobler than Mrs. Atkinson’s distracted grab- 
bings for social approval. If we must call any of these 
women children, Mrs. Wentworth with her Old South 
pattern of thinking, and Mrs. Atkinson with her Babbitry 
are the childish ones. 

The poetic sense of life revealed by Heyward in Porgy 
and Jazzbo Brown is much in evidence in this book. Among 
the many authentic and beautiful bits is the one closing 
the book. Mamba, after the triumph of her line, sits upon 
the doorstep. and hears and sees the departing steamboat. 
northward bound: “Git along, den,” she says partonizingly. 
“Git along. Ah ain't holdin’ yo’. An’ when yo" get whar 
yo" is goin’, ‘member what Ah tol’ yo’ an’ gib my gal 
huddy fuh me... .” 


STERLING A. BROWN. 


Tue Bracker tHE Berry. By Wallace Thurman. Ma- 
cauley, New York. $2.50. 


ITH a play that performs nightly to a capacity house 

on Broadway and a book that has run into several 
ed'tions Wallace Thurman, a young Negro, who has re- 
cently come out of the West, apparently has joined the 
ranks of the successful. And yet one wonders whether it 
is a success of artistic achievement or a success con- 
summated because Mr. Thurman has become a devotee of 
the most fashionable of American literary cults, that dedi- 
cated to the exploitation of the vices of the Negro of the 
lowest stratum of society and to the mental debauching 
of Negroes in general. 

The Blacker the Berry is a story of a girl, possessed 
on her mother’s side of the best sort of lineage that the 
American Negro knows, but with a despised black skin. 
a legacy from a roving black father. Merely tolerated at 
home in Idaho among her lighter kin, she seeks a happier 
and fuller life at the University of Southern California 
where again her ambitions for comradeship are thwarted 
because of her ebony hue. She abandons her college work 
and eventually arrives in Harlem where once more color 
prejudice forces her downward in the social scheme of 
things until the end of the book leaves her economically 
adjusted as a school teacher but bitter. disillusioned and 
alone, an emotional derelict. 

In spite of Emmy Lou Morgan’s easy virtue and lack of 
fastidiousness all that the author can do fails to make her 
vicious. Nor does he even succeed in making her indis- 
cretions exciting. He simply has created an incredibly 
stupid character. The moral that evidently is intended to 
adorn this tale is to the effect that young women who are 
black are doomed to a rather difficult existence should 
they aspire to anything but life in its most humdrum and 
sordid forms. But somehow it seems that were she as fair 
as a lily, a young woman, at once so dominated by the 
urge of sex and so stupid, would succeed in being ex- 
ploited by the gentlemen of her acquaintance in one way 
or another. The exploitation might not take forms so 
crude, but stupidity in a woman, unless that woman be 


unusually well protected, makes her ever fair game for 
exploitation. 

Mr. Thurman has painted a vivid picture of Alva, the 
good looking male, who works spasmodically, lives by his 
wits and when opportunity offers, on the bounty of women. 
One gets to know him very well before the tale is ended. 
His god is pleasure. His master is gin. His credo is 
Alva first, last and always. Under his gaiety he is vain, 
petty and unscrupulous. One expects nothing of him 
beyond the cavalier treatment which he accords Eminy 
Lou from beginning to end. And though the latter from 
her first glimpse of h'm pursues him and for several 
years lavishes herself upon him, one never acquires any 
conviction that she really loves him. In the beginning 
he is for her an outlet, a symbol of escape from a shroud 
of color, from the squirrel-in-cage existence which she 
finds herself leading. Later he is an obsession of which 
she is eventually freed. And painful as the process of 
freeing is, it is doubtful that though it leaves Emmy Lo 
sadder, it leaves her any wiser. 

With the rest of his characters the author has dealt 
variedly. In the portrayal of some of them he show~ 
flashes of real genius. Others he handles clumsily and 
with too great detail for their importance in the story 
He spends a great deal of time describing scenes and 
persons at the University of Southern California without 
giving any sense of reality to the picture. While the 
story of Emmy Lou’s life there is as necessary to a com 
plete understanding of her as is the description of her 
family and early home life, yet the background of her 
University life is as stilted and unreal as a poorly executed 
stage setting. It is only when the scenes are laid in 
Harlem that the author seems sure of himself and glides 
easily through his descriptions. And yet even there there 
is too much that is purely descriptive, not enough that is 
creative, too much that is hackneyed, not enough that is 
new. McKay has done it better. Thurman, like McKay. 
has seen much, but unlike McKay, he has not yet assi- 
milated his experiences. He is yet lost and fumbling in 
the morass of them. He suffers a bit from both emo 
tional and intellectual indigestion. Van Vechten’s Harlem. 
though a different and less pleasant Harlem, is much more 
real. Rudolph Fisher’s short stories have a much surer 
touch. 

Rudolph Fisher's short stories come to mind because the 
story of Emmy Lou Morgan as the author presents it in 
Blacker the Berry is short story materia] strung out into 
novel length by undue emphasis on the affairs of un- 
important characters and a great deal of tiresome repeti- 
tion, by digressions into other poss'ble short stories, such 
as that of the love affairs of Braxton, Alva’s roommate. 

Placed beside the Muir translation of Lion Feucht- 
wanger’s powerful and brilliant “Ugly Duchess” which 
was read during the same interval, the immaturity and 
gaucherie of the work of this young man from the west 
strikes one with a force that is infinitely disheartening 
Disheartening and alarming because one wishes for the 
chronicles of the Negro that same finished workmanship, 
that same polished perfection that characterizes the best 
in Anglo-Saxon letters. The vogue today, however, for 
literature by Negroes and about Negroes, is so great that 
there is no apparent incentive or compulsion to conform 
to any academic standards in the matter of construction, 
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expression or finish. The more quickly the novelty of the 
Negro theme wears off and publishers and critics begin to 
exact from Negro writers that same high standard which 
they do from others, the more quickly may we expect 
something better from writers like Wallace Thurman who 
are capable of things infinitely better than they give. 
EUNICE HUNTON CARTER. 


HAIL THE NORDIC SPIRITUAL! 


American Necro Sones. By Newman I. White, 
Ph. D., Harvard University Press. $5.00. 
E knew that the Nordic had seized upon everything 
corporeal and otherwise that was worth seizing, 
whether in Greenland’s icy mountains or on Africa's 
sunny shores, but we did hold to the belief that there 
were some less material properties which he would deem 
of so little value that it would never occur to him to seize 
upon them, much less put in a claim for them. But lo! 
the age of miracles will not cease, for along comes Mr. 
White (that’s the gentleman's name) and claims for the 
Nordic . . . now what do you suppose? ah oui, the Negro 
spiritual, .. . / Mais, non, surely not the Negro spiritual .. . 
there isn’t any such thing . . . it's—why, it’s the . . . Nordic 
spiritual! 

But we are not true. We do not state the facts. We are 
giving the wrong impression. For does not Mr. White. 
in his very lengthy and heavily documented volume con- 
clude his chief thesis with these remarks: “This is not 
to allege that the Negro spiritual is really white. (So!). 
Most decidedly the Negro spirituals of today (our own 
italics) are the Negro’s own. . . . Originally the Negro 
spiritual was a sincerely intended if erratic imitation (of 
the white man’s “spirituals’—insertion our own), but the 
white man would be both stupid and prejudiced if he 
failed to see that the Negro has long since made it his 
own.” 

To be sure. To be sure. Mr. White does say what has 
just been written above . .. and many thanks, monsieur! 
But why. if such a gratuitous admission even is to be made 
to the Negro group, is it necessary to preface such con- 
clusions with remarks like the following: 

“Any attempt to see clearly the background of the 
Negro spiritual must take into consideration the religious 
practice of the Southern white man during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Once this is done, a number of 
traits in the Negro spiritual assume a decidedly un- 
Ethiopian aspect.” 

“The white man 
patronage towards the Negro’s religious primitivism; (now 
that it has become fashionable to “house” a primitivism— 
insertion our own) it is mainly his own (the white man’s— 


might well modify his tone of 


insertion our own) last year’s clothes.” 

And so, Monsieur le Noir, you may possess the spiritual 
today, but it is only because Monsieur le Blanc, for once 
in his career miscalculating the value of something in his 
own possession, permitted this to slip out of his toils, and 
to fall unwittingly as it were into your own. . . . Again, 
Monsieur White, thank you. 

Do we rail against Mr. White’s statements? Deny them? 
Inveigh against him for his effrontery? No, no. A _ thous- 
ind times no. This despite the fact that, do all one might 
to prove a similarity between the words of Negro spiritu- 
als and old time revival hymns, we defy anyone to prove 
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the similarity between the music of these same spirituals 
and old time revival hymns, barring exceptional cases, of 
course. However, we note that Mr. White gently sidesteps 
this issue, stating modestly, “I have insufficient technical 
knowledge to do more than summarize and balance what 
has been said by trained musicians.” Then he proceeds as 
follows: “Dr. Wallaschek denies any originality whatever 
to Negro music, and Tiersot accepts the opinion that Negro 
music is largely the result of imitation. Krehbiel dis- 
misses Wallaschek’s opinion with contempt. . . .” 

Perhaps if enough men like White and Wallaschek make 
painstaking studies of the Negro, we may discover that 
many other qualities hitherto held to be indigenous are in 
fact only imitations to say the most, if not entirely un- 
supported by fact. We would specially recommend to Mr. 
White, the study of the Negro’s voracity where fowls and 
watermelons are involved, and his reputed (indigenous) 
rapacity where women are concerned. Perhaps the Nordics 
will run off with more palms, who knows! 

We are afraid that Mr. White has attempted to do 
something sensational with this extremely long document, 
and in a sense fallen over backward in his attempt. For 
one thing, Mr. White is never quite positive enough. After 
he has made a statement, such as the one referred to above, 
or that Negro songs about women present a very unflat- 
tering exhibit, he must qualify these with numerous ifs, 
ands, and buts. His method is more or less the same 
throughout, namely, present a thesis (if possible, contrary 
to current opinion), buttress that thesis with certain cor- 
roborating material, then fortify one’s position by a grace- 
ful retreat behind the aforesaid ifs, ands, and buts. Thus, 
“it is hardly to be denied that the Negro’s song about his 
woman constitutes a most unflattering exhibit” . . . but, 
(some forty-six pages further) “even so, it is not a matter 
of color, as anyone familiar with the songs of white sailors 
and lumberjacks will readily testify.” If it is not a matter 
of color,—ergo,—a more or less common condition among 
certain classes of men of any racial group—then what is 
there especially, unflattering about the Negro songs? 

But we did not set out to pick flaws in Mr. White's 
armor. Let the savants attempt that. We suspect that many 
of the savants have not given this book of Mr. White's 
careful perusal, or surely there would be a cry to some- 
body’s heaven. The book is spiritual dynamite. If our 
comment does not light the fuse, then perhaps the fuse 
is—as the saying goes—all wet. 

The heavy documentation makes the work valuable from 
that standpoint. The savants will have to decide whether 
or not Mr. White's opinions enhance the original value. 
We would suggest further emendations, especially of ver- 
sions of songs that are so similar except for locale as to be 
practically of no service except to occupy space. 

We must venture one question, however. which may 
savor of opinion. Why fill up more than five hundred 
pages with the texts of about eight hundred songs, when 
the words are the least important part of Negro folk 
songs? Seems to us, if words had been elephants and 
hippopotami, the Negro nevertheless would have produced 
no fewer nor any less striking folk music and folk song. 
To dissociate the Negro musical impulse from any expres- 
sion of the Negro which is born under the influence of 
that impulse is as fatal as to attempt to make a human 


body stand erect without bones. 
ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET 
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Tropical Fruit, By Alfred Harding. Duffield & Co. $2.00. 


EADING this novel of 365 pages dealing with the 

methods of a huge capitalistic organization (in this 
case an oil company) in the “free” and “independent” re- 
public of Cuba, one is forcibly reminded of the recent Tea- 
pot Dome scandal involving the Doheny and Sinclair oil in- 
terests. Using the guise of fiction, the author depicts with 
ruthless frankness how money is freely employed by the 
agents of Caribbean Oil Company, whose president is given 
the very significant name of Leclaire, to gain its ends at 
one time, and next, to appease the insatiable demands of 
impecunious military chiefs. 

The very thin plot of the story centers around a young 
American, recently graduated from college, who accepts a 
position as a junior clerk at the Dos Santos plant of the 
company, but who in reality was appointed by the General 
Superintendent in order to spy upon Harvey Paget, a fel- 
low American, who has been superintendent of the plant 
for several years. The young man does not like the job of 
snooping upon the older fellow who, despite his careless 
book-keeper and easy-going, liquor-soaked home-life, is 
an efficient worker in matters pertaining to oil which he 
knows from the bottom up, and a kind and considerate 
father of his motherless daughter, Ana, whose mother had 
been an unmarried Cuban woman. 

Morse Harrison, the young clerk, learns the oil business 
quickly under Paget, and with the assistance of two very 
competent Jamaican Negroes who are usually referred to 
as “Paget's Negroes.” On a trip to the nearby city of 
Santiago, Harrison gets an insight into Cuban customs 
and character and discovers the section of the city where 
the ladies of easy and purchaseable virtue are segregated 
for the convenience of adventurous and philandering males. 
There he runs into romance which nearly dooms him to 
marriage to a pretty but empty-headed Cuban senorita. 
Fortunately, he escapes and on his return to Dos Santos 
decides to cast off the langorous spell of the tropics that 
had conquered Paget. 

Because of a threatened revolution he makes the trip 
from Dos Santos in a rotten, unseaworthy old tub whose 
owner deliberately sends her to sea with full knowledge 
of her condition, although she carried a full passenger-list 
of men, women and children. The description of a tropical 
storm—its suddenness, violence and cessation are limned 
with authenticity and consummate literary artistry. 

After many adventures Morse returns to America ac- 
companied by Ana, whose father had died and left her 
in his charge. She stays in New York, poor and cold, while 
he goes to his father and sister in Connecticut. While 
there, he discovers that he is a misfit. He cannot find suit- 
able employment and his sister makes him realize that he 
is a burden on his father who is an absent-minded college 
professor. At the same time his ward, Ana, complains of 
the climate and informs him of her approaching mother- 
hood. Faced with this situation there is only one solution— 
return to Cuba, which meant succumbing to the tropics. 

Negroes flit accross the pages of this very readable and 
interesting book infrequently. When they do, they are sub- 
ordinates but they are invariably portrayed as being cour- 
ageous and efficient. The contempt of Nordics for the 
Cubans, and the conflict between the cultures of America 
and that of Cuba, are adequately exemplified in the hatred 
shown by the natives for their liberators from Spanish 
colonial oppression. 


W. A. DOMINGO. 


Morgan College 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 
South. 

COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., 
and B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in 
2ducation. Certificates for high school 
teaching. 

RATING—Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
Middle States and Md.,—by the State Board 
of Education of Md.,—by boards of educa- 
tion in other states,—by the University 
Senate of the M. E. Church. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 

FACULTY-—University trained. 

SITE—Eighiy-tive acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 

DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 

SUMMER SCHOOL—July 1, to August 9. 

DORMITORIES OPEN-—September 23, 1929. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 
23rd-27th. Upper Classes, September 26th- 
27th. 

INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


Lincolt&School — 
261-269 West 12516 St.N.Y.C. 
ALL COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
SECRETARIAL — CIVIL SERVICE 
Open All Year Day and Evening Classes 


Prof. Gilby Robinson, English Lawyer, 
Author, Lecturer, Teacher, Principal 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
for License No. 1 Exam., N. Y. C. Elementary Schools 
Also Summer School Coaching—90 Hours—July- 
August. Start now for Complete Course. 
Instructors 
Gilby Robinson, LLB. (Lond.) F.1.P.S. 
Howard Day B.S., M.A. (Fordham U.) 
Catalog on Request Tel., Monument 3620 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


June 8th to July 16th 
Inclusive $480 Price 
ENGLAND, HOLLAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, FRANCE 


A Travel Study Course for Teachers, Students 
and others, with College Credit if Desired 


Send for Descriptive Circular to 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Va. 
or ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 
110 East 42nd tSreet, New York City 


AUGUSTINE A, AUSTIN, 
President 


ANTILLEAN Co., INc. 


Real Estate and Insurance Broker 


167 West 145th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


Southern 
Aid 
Society 
of Va., Inc. 


is meeting the ex- 
pectation of its pol- 
icyholders on _ its 
new field in the 
State of New Jersey. 


st. Newark, N. J., 
Richmond, Va. January 28, 1929 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Gentlemen:- 

Please accept my thanks for your courteous treat- 
ment and prompt payment of my sick claims, paid 
me during my recent illness. I have been a member 
just a little over one month, but my claims were 
paid promptly and for the full amount of the claims 
due me. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) CORA WHITE 
73 Wickliffe St. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY of VA. Inc. 


Home Office: 
525-7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 


Insures against Disability and Death 


A Year’s Subscription to 
OPPORTUNITY 
is offered as a good gift suggestion for 
the young graduate to whom you would 
like to send a token. 


The price is $1.50 for 12 issues or 


Just fill in the 


$2.50 for 24 issues. 
subseripiion blank: 


OPPORTUNITY, 
Journal of Negro Life, 
17 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 
(12) 


Send OPPORTUNITY for (24) months 
as a gift to: 


For which a ried for $1.50, $2.50 is 


enclosed herewith from: 


BeYour Own Boss 


Be your own boss. Come and 
xo as you please and make 
anywhere from $75 to 100 a 
week as my Representative. 
I'll start you at my own ex- 
|; pense. All I ask you to do is 
call on my customers in your neighborhood and 


take their orders for the famous Comer All- 
Weather Coats. $15 to $20 a day—$75 to $100 a 
week is easy. Stone cleared $410 the first 15 days. 
Cooper makes his $500 a month regular. You don't 
need experience, capital or special training. If you 
are really anxious to get out of the old small-pay 
rut and make Big Money in a high-grade business 
of your own—write me at once for my Special 
Money-Making Offer. C. E. Comer, Pres., Comer 
Mig. Co., Dept. Y-32, Dayton, Ohio. 
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READ THE GREAT DEBATE 


“Shall The Negro Be Encouraged 
To Se2k Cultural Equality?” 


DR. W. E. B. DUBOIS VS LOTHROP STODDARD 
A NATIONAL EVENT - - MARCH 17, 1929 


Attended by 4500 white and colored citizens 
with hundreds turned away. 


2c. a copy - $2.50 per dozen - $20 per hundred 
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PLYMOUTH CT. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 


CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published Monthly 


at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1929. 
State of New York, County of New York:ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Noah D. Thompson, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the publication 
Opportunity, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 


bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and address of the publisher, editor, 


managing editor, and business managers are: 


MANAGBPMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC... REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 


Publisher: National Urban League, 17 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 17 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Managing Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 17 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Business Manager: Noah D. Thompson, 17 Madison 
nue, N. Y. 


Ave- 


2. That the owner is net a stock corporation; the official 


organ of a social service organization, National Urban 


League, Executive Secretary, Eugene Kinckle Jones. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 


total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hol 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and s¢ 
ity holders as they appear upon the books of the comry 


are: 


the 
lers, 
~cur- 


but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 


bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capa 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
no reason to believe that any other person, associat 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 


cir- 
and 
the 
city 
has 
ion, 
the 


said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
NOAH D. THOMPSON, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 


March, 1929 
MABEL G. DABNEY. 


ot 


Notary Public, New York County 


(My commission expires March 30, 1931) 


JEAN JOSEPH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


Opportunity for industrial training for peasant 
boys and girls of Haiti. The American Patrons ap- 
peal for contributions for the needs of the school. 
Finance—Tools—Clothing. Contributions may be sent 
directly to Mlle. Rosna Jean Joseph, Jean Joseph 
School, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. (Supplies for schools 
are not subject to duty). 

“A Commendable Attempt”—In accordance with 
the report of Mr. W. T. B. Williams of our staff, 
I am of the opinion that Haiti is greatly in need of 
Industrial Training for the masses of her people.— 
Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee. 

Advisory Committee: Mme. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Pres., Natl. Fed. of Colored Clubs. Miss Eva Bowles, 
fOr colored work of Natl. Board, Y. 

. B. Williams, Tuskegee. Dr. George E. Haynes, 
a ‘of the Committee on the Church and Race 
Relations. Executive Committee: Harriet Gibbs Mar- 
shall, chairman, 229 W. 135th St., Apt. 1. Monsieur 
Leon Lamothe, Vice-Pres. Miss Theodora Holly, 
Vice-Pres. Miss Layle Lane, Treas., Mrs. S. A. Sidat 
Singh, ees Miss Maud Warfield, Sec’y 

BE A PATRON—Associate Patrons, $1. Contribut- 
ing Patrons $2, Sustaining Patrons $5, Annual Pat- 
ron $100. 

MLLE. ROSINA JEAN JOSEPH, President, 

Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 
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East India Hair Grower 
IF USED REGULARLY 


Will Promote 
a Full Growth 


IF YOUR 
HAIR IS 
DRY AND 
WIRY TRY 

EAST INDIA 
HAIR 


GROWER 

If you are 
bothered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, Itch- 


= H 
Trouble, we 
want to you to 


MME. S.D. LYONS 


East 

Hair Grower. 
The remedy contains medical properties that go to 
the roots of the hair, stimulates the skin, helping 
nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and 
silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. 
The best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful 
Black Eyebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. Can be used with Hot Iron for 
straightening. 


Price Sent by Mall 50c. Postage 10c. 


AGENT’S OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shampoo, 
1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and Directions 


for Selling, $2.00. 25c Extra for Postage. 
8. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Ave., Oklahoma City, Ok. | 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephone 
BRADHURST 1131 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other | 


Hotels, but none so | 
Good as— 


The HOTEL | 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 


262 West 127th Street 


CLUB CAROLINE 
A RESIDENCE FOR WOMEW 


HOUSEKEEPING AND 
NON-HOUSKEEPING UNIT 


New York City 
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THE CRISIS 


A Record of the Darker Races 


Two Years $2.50 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


THE 


69 Fifth Avenue New York City 


| Phone Harlem 6465 J. R. S. McLEOD, Mer. 
ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, 


Mary Lang, President 
Established 1910 


Funeral Director and Embalmer 
Prompt and Sympathetic Service 


Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free 
Lady 4 Attendant 


New York City 


112 } 133rd St. 


NAIL & PARKER, Inc. 


145 West 135th St., 


New York City | 
Established 1907 


Collection Department 
Over $1,000,000 a year 


NEW YORK REALTY INVESTMENTS 
Safest in the World 


. Bradhurst 0670-0671 


The First Negro Delegation 
to Soviet Russia 


SUMMER OF 1929 


Auspices of The Open Road, Inc., of New York | 
and The Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, Moscow. 


The Negro delegation is limited to 8 
members under leadership of Professor 
Joseph B. Mathews of Howard Uni- 
versity who was in Russia last sum- | 
mer; special program in preparation; | 
Russian interpreter; Russia’s best | 
travel facilities. 


Itinerary: Leningrad, Moscow, Nizhni- 
Novgorod, by Volga steamer to Astra- 
khan, Baku on Caspian Sea, Tiflis, via 
Georgian Military Pass to Vladikavkaz, 
Mineralni-Vodi, Kharkov. 


Expenses two months round trip, 
New York to New York, $785. 


For further details address: 


DR. JOSEPH B. MATTHEWS 
2813 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WHEN VISITING NEW YORK CITY, 
EAT AND CHAT AT THE 
ST. LUKE’S CLUB DINING ROOM 
where 90% of the distinguished visitors 
gather to enjoy 
REAL HOME MADE COOKING 
in the most refined Dining Room located at 
125-27 West 130th Street 
Under the management of Mrs. Etten J. Dittarp 
Hours 8:00 A. M. to 9:30 P. M 
Service Table D'Hote or A La Carte 
Large and small Lanquets may be arranged for. 
Phone Harlem 9387 


SUBSCRIBE 
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Year 
THE CRISIS, One Year 
| OPPORTUNITY and THE ‘CRISIS, 


“One Year BO 


OPPORTUNITY, 
Enclosed ‘and check or money 
° - in payment for items checked. 


TO SUB- LET 


SPL ENDID LOCATION. 
OPPORTUNITY, 
Avenue, New York City 


Go to 
WILLIAMS’ PHARMACY. 
When in the City 


New York’s newest, most reliable, up to date, 
well stocked drug store. 

Featuring the finest, cleanest and most sani- 
tary fountain that can be found anywhere. 
Sodas, Sandwiches, Luncheons of distinctive 
quality differently served. 


2161 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Cathedral 2876 
oO. H. WILLIAMS, Ph. G. 
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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 
17 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


“If there were no such agency as the Urban League we would have to organize one. Happily it 
exists, and is but one of many which are gaged in simil work in other American cities with 
national headquarters in New York. It expresses most efficiently that gospel of neighborliness 
which we are so fond of preaching in these columns, and which in all of its varied forms of 

ion sheuld have the pport of people who think in terms of good will,”"—CHICAGO 


f 
EVENING POST. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, LLOYD GARRISON. EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 
Chairman Treasurer Executive Secretary 


Marcel, Finger, Permanent Waving 


FACIALS, SCALP, MANICURE, Etc. 
Look for success—it is yours 


If ambitious and sincere, double and quadruple your 
earnings. Why let others grow rich while you re- 


<BROF. ROHRERS main poor? Don’t envy, do likewise. Grand chance 
to earn while learning. 


119 WEST 42nd STREET 847 BROAD STREET 
Near Broadwa 
New York City Newark, N. J. 
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